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LIGHT-HOUSE NEAR CALDWELL’S LANDING, || 


| 
| 


ON THE HUDSON. 

Tse subject of our present engraving is a spot most i 
memorable in the annals of the American Revolution. I 
At the landing below the rock, on which the light-house | 
is situated, is a mountain known by the name of Long || 
Clove, at the base of which the traitor Arnold and the 
unfortunate Andre held their first interview. It was a 
beautiful night in September, and to this spot Arnold had | 
ridden in company with one Joshua Smith whom he had 
deputed with two brothers of the name of Colquhon, |) 
to go on board of the British sloop of War, the Vulture, 1 
then lying a few miles below, in the waters of the Hud- || 
son, and convey to the shore a gentleman of the name | 
of Anderson, the signature under which André had | 
that Smith 


| 
| 


corresponded with Arnold. It is certain 
and the Colquhons were totally ignorant of the inten- || 
tions of their employer; indeed, the brothers were only i 
through great persuasion induced to acquiesce in the || 
business, and from the thought that it would prove |) 
essential to the interests of their country. Having) 
reached the Vulture, Smith was led into the cabin, and | 
shortly after, a gentleman, habited in a full military | 
costume, over which was a blue overcoat, entered, and i 
was introduced as Mr. Anderson. They immediately 1 


made the subject of comment here. This, however, w@ 
may remark, that one of the principal actors in this 
treasonous drama, and who has ever received the com- 
miseration of the world from a belief that she was igno- 
rant of her husband’s proceedings, but who, we are 


| convinced, was strongly accessory to the whole affair, 


was no other than the wife of Arnold. Before she had 
given her hand to him, she had been on the most inti- 


'|mate terms of friendship with young André, being the 
| daughter of a Mr. Shippen, of Philadelphia, a gentleman 
| deeply imbued with the feelings of royalty, in whose 


family the young officer was a constant and most wel- 


come guest. After the evacuation of Philadelphia by 


‘the British, Arnold became her suitor, and received her 


in marriage. Bred in the lap of luxury, and finding the 
fortunes of her husband inadequate to her extravagan- 
cies—springing, also, from a family inimical to the Ameri- 
can cause, there is little doubt—as it is well known, at 


| this period a correspondence existed between herself 


and André—that she prevailed upon her husband to 


‘| betray his country for the gratification of her unboun- 


ded desires, thinking that the American cause would 
be for ever crushed, and in its ruins would be buried the 
secret of his treason. Had the traitor succeeded, there 
is every reason to believe that the liberty of our beloved 





|| country would have been for that time sacrificed, though 


left the vessel, and rowed to the spot where Arnold was || : 
|, sooner or later the sons of America would have severed 


waiting. His horse and another were fastened to a} he f ¢ , d with their blood h a 
, | the tetters of Oppression, ana with their ave prove 
tree that grew close to the edge of the river. Arnold | ‘ dail Pike es las aseasteit “ 
: ee a . | that dear as was their country, ‘‘ yet liberty was dearer. 
received André with all the cordiality of an old acquain- | k 4 } 
There is, perhaps, no part of the banks of the majes- 


tance, and retiring to a little distance, they seated || . 
|| tic Hudson, where the garment of nature appears move 


themselves on the bank of the river, Smith and the || : e ‘ 

, ‘te : : ‘lovely than the view represented in our engraving. 
two Colquhons remaining with the boat. Not a sound||,.. ° * . 
, ' || Thick and variegated foliage clothes the banks down to 
disturbed the stillness of the moment, save the lazy | 


i 
“ || the river’s edge, whose waters are for ever circling and 


waves as they chafed against the river’s margin, and here, | ‘ P 
: . Ree ’ |, eddying in a thousand fantastic and glittering forms. 


under the midnight canopy of heaven, with the eye of || On th it of th k which overloohliill f £ 
the Eternal beaming upon him, did the traitor barter the || ~ Sere ne we Cee a. 
liberty of his native land—for tbe gratification of his | pe Searomngs, Sees te High fhoeee, costae? 

| in one long unbroken streak of silvery brilliance, while the 


. . bie . , 1 
selfish passions did he sacrifice his fair and gallant name || ; : 
; : || numerous boats, pinnaces, and other craft, like so many 
For four hours did they |, Y 


upon the altar of treason. | , , : 
'| floating cloudlets moving to and fro, render it a scene of 


hold the deepest conference, and it was only when the || eget’ ; , : 
/most bewitching loveliness. Cleaving away amidst the 


first streaks of day had severed the east, that they were || 
7 : y : : ee y | towering highlands, and looking back, you still behold 
reminded it was time for separation. Smith, who had || : - Meee 
: . ., || the line of light gleaming in your wake, and the beacon 
also become uneasy, owing to the receding of the tide, || . . : eh : : 
me ae ; || rising against the midnight sky like a kindled altar of 
urged their immediate departure, and André, who was = . ‘ : , . 
; . | oriental glory. Not an inch of ground in this neighbor- 
now anxious to return on board the Vulture, proposed || : : : 
|| hood but what is hallowed by the genius of American 
that for the present they should part company, and || ,. : . 
, s p : . | liberty, and a more fitting adornment, we are conscious, 
appoint a time for a second interview, but Arnold fear- 3 
s 2 : . : could not accompany a work devoted to the mothers and 
ing that circumstances might prevent their meeting 
. : : é . > || daughters of those brave men, 
again, and thereby occasion a frustration of lis plans, in- ue ; 
f x ¢ “Who heard the shriek of murder swell the gale, 
ormed him that then only could he communicate the ne- And saw sweet beauty wither and grow pale. 
cessary information. an ones : — Then nerved by vengeance—goaded to despair, 
y ; , and pr po ed their departing to the They sprang like lions from their hunted lair— 
house of Smith, about five miles distant. In a fatal Reared the pine banner in their native sky, 
moment, in the blind hope that he was honorably fulfil- Sas 2 ee enero 
ling his duty to his country, did the young Englishman 


And God was with them—tyranny and power 
Quailed in their presence in the battle hour. 
consent, the sequel of which is too well known to be 
13 


Oppression sank—rent was the despot’s chain, 
Aud Freedom smiled triumphant o’er each plain.” 
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Original. || selves. For every one who became acquainted with the 

THE BROKEN PITCHER. young girl, was pleased with her; and before six months 
— | had passed, she was known and loved by all. They 

BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. , treated her with greater attention, as if to atone for for- 


; ; || mer injustice ; smiles welcomed her wherever she went, 
La Napoule is but a small place on the bay of Cannes, || 
; | and there was not a rural entertainment to which she 


nevertheless, it is well known. It lies quite embosomed | ae 
was not invited. 


in the shadow of lofty palms and dark-green orange . 
It j yl if s ; ; ~ ©" || The only person who continually refused to show her 

rees. t is moreover, renowned fo shoice grapes . : a: . 

~~" for its ¢ B°aPpes, | kindness, was young Colin, the richest Jand-holder in La 


: : = 
e 8, f vely di els. a : . ' : 
its beautiful roses, and its lovelydamsels. Pity that L Napoule, whose vineyards and vlive-plantations, groves 


Napoule is so small a place, and that its vines, its roses > . - 
p ; I ‘ wien 4 ’| of citron and orange-trees, were of prodigious extent. 


nd its maidens cann » splante purish || + . . 

and Z 4 rr ot be rene planted, so as to flourish | The natural hardness of his heart, was evident, from the 
nally well in other grounds. 

ty , de , _ _, || well-known fact, that he had reached the age of twenty- 
As the maidens of La Napoule were the prettiest in ||. | itl “ i aa se: 

ll th he little Mari ; ; seven, without having ever paid court to any maiden. A 

w Sa re B Test || . . . . . . ° 
a eo oe a nt are portion of the community, it is true, particularly single 
villag ast. S§ yas od * littl’ — . ‘ 

one the village could boast. She was calle ittle | damsels of a certain age, who are generally ready to for- 

yet she was not less than most other girls of ere ’ | give a want of susceptibility in the other sex, held Colin 

the epithet seemed to have been bestowed on her in 


in high esteem. His fine figure, his unembarrassed 
manner, his pleasant smile, were so agreeable to them, 

Marietta, with her mother, Manon, had but recently that they never joined their younger associates in con 
removed from Avignon. The dame had a small inheri- | dewning as 7 


compliment to her gentle and endearing manners. 


tance, and vineyards in La Napoule; and though not|| Pye. youne man w ee oe or 
rich, had enough fora comfortable maintenance. In her |! Ph elng If yeni anipaiaee i shia 
own opinion, she was as rich and happy as if she had) instantly became silent. If he met her in the street, his 
been Countess of Provence. ‘| countenance would change, and he would cast back 

It so happened, that the damsel with her mother had gloomy looks after her. When the young people gathered 
not resided fourteen days in the village, before it was } together, by the ruins of the old castle near the sea, to 
known to all the inhabitants, that there lived in the neat |) enjoy themselves in the evening dance or in festive songs, 
house shaded by acacias and olive trees, a maiden, whose || Colin never failed to be there . but invariably, whenever 
beauty was not to be rivalled in all Provence. When) Marietta joined the group, his merry laugh was hushed, 
she walked through the street, in her pale-green bodice | and no entreaties could prevail on him to sing another 
and full petticoat, with ribbons and flowers ornamenting || song. It was a pity, for his voice was so fine!—and he 
the gray bonnet that shaded her face, the sight of her || knew a variety of ballads. 


‘~ " 1.3 2 . : . : ‘ 
was sure to set the old folks talking and make the young Marietta might have revenged herself for this neglect 


ones silent. Now and then, a window or a door would 


” 


. “ce : ‘ - , . . . . ° 
be thrown open, and ‘‘good morning,” or “good even’, || not bear to give pain. So she bore it all without notice. 


Marietta,” would greet her, while she bowed and smiled She knew not that she was so much the favorite of all ber 


| 

/and ill-treatment,—but she was a good girl, and could 

| 

to every acquaintance as she passed along. I do not/! 

choose to say what was generally the effect of her |/ that any one could find cause to hate her. 

entrance into church. The priest at La Napoule, Father Jerome, was an old 
The other village maidens, though the most good- |! man of seventy years, and had all the virtues of a saint, 


natured in the world, could not help feeling a little wr) 


||acquaintance; but it had never entered into her head 


with but a single defect, common to his advanced age— 


that of excessive deafness. Yet were his homilies not 
“ Re, ete 7 <i ‘ae 
arrival of the fair stranger, more than one lover had |} on that account less edifying to his hearers. His favorite 


tion at all this, and they had some reason; for, since the | 








grown cold—more than one betrothed had given signs phrase of counsel, was, ‘ children, love one another,”— 
that he repented of his plighted faith. Much altercation || or ““ wonderful are the ways of Providence!’’ And one 
ensued, many reproaches and tears; and the general talk i or the other of these texts was continually upon his lips. 
was more of preparations than of marriages. Love-'; To say truth, the younger part of his flock, always 
knots, rings, and tokens of all kinds, were returned to| 
their donors. The old people took part in the quarrels | 
of their children. In short, the whole town was a scene 


| excepting Colin, were marvellously obedient to the first 
| command. 

| It chanced that the good people of La Napoule, found 
of contention. \themselves assembled at the fair in the neighboring 
“Tris all Marietta’s fault!” cried the injured maidens. 


;||/town of Vence. There was always sport at these fairs, 
their mothers thought so too; their fathers,—and finally 


, and all kinds of things to see and buy—if but little money 
the young men also believd. to be spent. Marietta and Manon were there, and Colin 

Poor Marietta knew nothing of the mischief she had || also. He purchased comfits and knicknackeries to pre- 
sent to the young dainsels of his acquaintance—but 
The young men began to think better of it—and said, | nothing did he offer to Marietta, though he was frequently 
“Why blame the sweet, innocent girl? It is not her | close beside her. He spoke not to her, nor did she ad- 
fault.” So thought the fathers, after a while; the|) dress a word to him. Itwas plain to see, he was brood- 
mothers also,—and at last, the village damsels them- ing some mischief. 


aa 











THE BROKE 
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Manon stopped before one of the tents, and cried,— 
“Ob, my daughter! look at that beautiful pitcher! Itis 
pretty enough for a queen to drink out off Look! the 


edge is bright gold—and the flowers are like life itself—_ 


and yet they are only painted. The picture in the centre 


js the garden of Eden—see, Marietta, how lovely the 


apples look, hanging from the tree—and how beautiful 
the Eve offering the fruit to Adam! and see—how the 
pretty lamb frolics beside the tiger, and the white dove 
with its gold and green neck, flutters about the hawk, as 
if they were going to eat a meal together.” 

Marietta was delighted. “If I only had such a 


pitcher, mamma!” said she,—“It is far too beautiful to | 


drink out of—I would put my flowers into it every day.” 
All her young friends were likewise profuse in their 


praises of the marvellous pitcher; and stood long before | 


the tent to admire it; but alas! it was not less marvel- 


lous than costly, being manufactured of the most delicate | 


and expensive porcelain, decorated with exquisite paint- 


ings—with a richly gilded handle. To the timid question, | 


“What is the price?” the dealer replied, “I cannot 
take for it less than one hundred livres.” At this, all 
those who admired it, shook their heads and went away. 

When they were all gone, Colin came up quietly, 
counted out the one hundred livres, which he paid to the 
dealer, packed the pitcher in a box, with cotton around 


it, and carried it off. 
It was nearly dark, when on his way home, close to 


the hamlet, he met old Jaques, servant to the judge in | 


La Napoule, returning from his day’s labor. Jaques was 
a very good man, but extremely stupid. 

“«T will give you a piece of silver, Jaques,” said Colin 
to him, “If you will carry this box to Manon’s house and 
leave it there. If any one sees you, and asks where the 


box came from—say that a stranger gave it to you. But 


do not mention my name—mind—or I shall never for- | 


———— ” 
give you. 


Jaques promised, took the box and the piece of silver, | 


and turned his steps towards the neat house, shaded by 
acacias and olive-trees. As he lost sight of the young 
man, he encountered his master, the judge—M. Haut- 
martin-—who asked, ‘ Jaques, what have you there ?” 

‘4 box for Madame Manon. But I cannot tell from 
whom it comes.” 

“Why not 

‘Because Master Colin would never forgive me.” 

“Very well—I see you keep a secret. But it is late, 
give me the box. I am going to-morrow to Madam 
Manon’s and will carry it myself—and never mention that 
it comes from Colin. It will save you the walk to her 


house.”’ 
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‘in the city—and thus to fill her with conceit, and make 
her disliked by her humble friends. The judge resolved 
to avert this evil from her; and to prevent suspicion and 
misapprehension, by representing himse/f as the donor 
of so valuable a gift. For a long time he had looked 
upon Marietta with admiring eyes. How often he 
wished to call to her mind, Father Jerome’s injunction! 
|| It is true, M. Hautmartin could hardly suppose himself 
included among the “children” of the worthy priest, 
being full fifty years old. The young girl might have 
| thought so, but not so her mother, who respected the 
judge for his wealth and authority he exercised in La 
F Napoule. When he talked of marriage, Marietta 
usually made her escape, but Manon sat still, and heard 
him without displeasure. It must be owned, he was not 
quite so handsome as Colin; but, he had the advantage 
of superiority in years and experience, to say nothing of 
the size of his nose, that bade defiance to human com- 
|| petition. 
The next morning, M. Hautmartin carried the box to 
_Manon’s house. 
| “For the fair Marietta,” he simpered, “I esteem 
| nothing too costly—you admired a splendid pitcher 
yesterday at Vence, permit me, beauteous maiden, to lay 
the pitcher and my loving heart at your feet.” 

Both mother and danghter were surprised and delight 
| ed when they saw the pitcher. Manon’s eyes sparkled, 
but Marietta looked grave, and after a few moments, 
suid—“I cannot accept either your heart or your 
pitcher.” 

'| Madam Manon was angry, and replied,—* But I will 
| receive both. Ungrateful girl, how long will you reject 
your good fortune? Are you waiting for a Count of 
Provence to come and make you his bride, that you dis- 
dain one so high in dignity as M. Hautmartin ?—I will 
manage better for you. M. Hautmartin, I depend on 
| having the honor of saluting you as my son-in-law.” 
Marietta left the room weeping. She hated the 
| pitcher from the bottom of her heart. The judge passed 
his broad hand across his forehead, and said,—* Do not 
be displeased, Madam, the little one will be willing, I 
| doubt not, when she is better acquainted with me. I 
_ understand the ways of women, and before three months 
have elapsed, I trust I shall have made my way into 
Marietta’s heart.” 
‘Your nose is too big for that!” muttered Marietta, 
| who was standing listening at the door. And in truth, 
three months passed away, and M. Hautmartin had not 


| 
| 
| 
j 


| made upon her any impression more favorable. 
The pitcher, that caused the poor damsel so much 
| vexation, caused a fortnight’s talk in La Napoule. Every 





Jaques unhesitatingly gave up the box to his master. body knew it was the judge’s present, and it svas settled 
The judge carried it home, and examined it by the light. || that the wedding was soon to take place. Though 
On its lid was written in red chalk,—‘ 7'o the lovely ! Marietta protested to her companions that she would not 
and beloved Marietta.” M. Hautmartin could not || marry him, they ceased not to tease her upon the subject. 
imagine this to be any thing but a piece of malicious || Madam Manon had the cruelty to insist upon her going 
mischief on the part of Colin. He opened the box, and | every morning to the spring under the rock, with the 
was startled on seeing the pitcher, he had so much ad- | pitcher, to fill it with fresh flowers. The young girl diss 
mired at the fair at Vence. It was plain Colin wished || liked this business for the sake of the pitcher and its 
to bring the poor girl into some trouble. Perhaps he || donor. This was another of her troubles. 


wanted herto believe the pitchera gift from some rich lover ! It so happened, that twice every week, she saw lying 
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on the rock, when she went thither in the morning, a/ 
bunch of beautiful flowers, just enough to fill the pitcher. | 
A slip of paper was always tied to the flowers, on which 
was written ‘‘ Dear Marietta!’’ The young girl could 
not imagine from whom they came, unless from M. 


Hautmartin. She kept the flowers, which were much 





prettier than the wild ones she used to gather, but took | 
pains always to tear the paper into pieces, and scatter | 
Still, this did | 

At last she} 
found out that he was not the person who brought the 
flowers;—who then could it be? Marietta had, like 
other girls, a great deal of curiosity. She thought over | 
the names of all the young men in La Napoule, but could} 
not guess who was most likely to have done it. She wal 


them where the nosegay had been laid. 
not seem to discourage M. Hautmartin. 


, 





up late, and rose early to try and discover the secret, but| 
in vain. This was yet another of her troubles. 

One very warm night, Marietta, being unable to sleep, | 
rose before dawn, dressed herself, and went forth to wash | 
her face and arms in the cool stream. She knew of a| 
spot that was quite retired, and concealed by pomegranate | 
bushes. As she passed the rock close by the spring, she | 
looked, and saw the slender figure of a young man asleep 
under the shade of a palm. | 


of flowers, just like those she had been in the habit of | 


Close by him, lay a bunch | 


receiving. She could even see the white slip of paper. | 
The damsel stood still, trembling with surprise—then 
turned to run back to the house. She had not retreated 
many steps homeward, when it occurred to her, that now | 
or never was the time to discover the secret. It was still 
so dark that she could not at a distance see the young| 
man’s face. After some hesitation, she approached 


softly. 


slept in a ‘nonth befove. 


The youth was as sound asleep, as if he had not} 
And who should it be, but the | 
mischievous Colin? ‘Then it was he who had endeavored | 
to add the tortures of ungratified curiosity to the troubles || 
Marietta endured on account of the judge! He, who, 
would never notice the poor girl, though he was all 


attention to her companions! Marietta felt indignant, 


Ne anpeagesaneeees ——————$_— — = 
~~ 


“But, mother, your daughter persists in refusing me.” 
“‘ Do you only prepare the wedding dinner!” 

‘She will not give me even a kind look !” 

“Do you prepare the wedding dinner.” 

“* And how if Marietta is stubborn ?” 

Listen. I will instruct 
Father Jerome, who will not dare be disobedient, for you 
are first in Office here. He shall perform the ceremony 
I will send Marietta to him, 


“We will overcome all that. 


early on Monday morning. 
alone, with a message, which she shall not know concerns 
her. The priest will then talk to her. Half an hour 
afterwards, we will join her, and take her into the chapel. 
There, if she even -uys ‘“‘ No!” it will not avail her, for 
Father Jerome, you know, hears nothing that is not 
bawled in his ears. But say nothing ’till Monday to her 
or any one else.” 

M. Hautmartin took his leave, highly pleased with the 
scheme. Marietta came in soon after, and said to her 
mother, as she had said to her companions—* Colin has 
found my ribbon, which I had lost, and wears it every- 
where to vex me—pretending that I gave it to him—you 
know how ill-natured he has always been to me.”’ 

Early the next morning, the maiden went to the spring 
with her pitcher. There were no flowers on the rock, it 
was yet too early. Some one approached ; it was Colin 
—a bunch of flowers was in his hand. Marietta colored 
deeply on seeing him. 


’ said he. 


‘Good morning, Marietta,’ 

““Why did you wear my ribbon, yesterday, Colin?” 
asked the damsel, setting down her pitcher on the rock. 
‘““T did not give it to you.” 

“You did not give it to me, dear Marietta?” ex- 
claimed Colin, and he seemed to grow pale. 

Marietta was ashamed of the untruth, she hung her 
head, cast down her eyes, and answered, after a while— 
“Well, I did give it to you, but not to make a display of, 
give it back to me.” 

Colin undid it from his hat—but he sighed, tears came 


in his eyes. ‘ Dear Marietta,” he said, “let me keep 





She untied the flowers, and 
. | 
scattered them over the sleeper. The paper she put in | 
| 
Then she took || 


and wished for revenge. 


her bosom, to serve as proof of his guilt. 
from her bonnet, the violet ribbon she usually wore, tied | 
it round Colin’s arm, and around the tree under which || 
he lay. Now he, in his turn, should feel the torments of || 
curiosity, 


The damsel ran home, as she heard her mother’s voice || 


calling her, and left Colin to wake at his leisure. 


he soon found a new way to mortify her. She little 


whole hamlet, yet so it was, when Colin wore it that day 


as a trophy, tied round his hat; and every body said,— | 


’ 


* He had it from Marietta.”” “‘ The mischievous fellow !”’ 


cried the young maidens—and all Marietta’s admirers || Come, Marietta! 


also repeated “the mischievous fellow !”’ 

** How is this, Madam Manon?” asked M. Haut- 
martin, ‘“‘ What have you done? My betrothed has 
presented young Colin with the ribbon from her bonnet! 
It is high time we were married; then J shall have a 
right to speak.” 

“ Ah!” replied Manon, “ you have a right—you shall 
have a right--you shall be married directly.” 


| 
il 
j 


Alas! | 
| . 
/passed. She was furious when she saw the splendid 


thought that her violet ribbon would be recognised by the | 


the ribbon.” 

“‘No—you may not!” replied the young girl, her eyes 
still fixed on the ground. 

“ Take it then,”’ 
the ribbon round the bunch of flowers, he threw it into 


cried Colin impatiently,—and tying 
the pitcher. The missile struck the pitcher with such 
force that it fell off the rock and was broken to pieces. 
Having done this mischief, he turned and walked away. 


Madam Manon, watching at her window, saw all that 
pitcher broken. As she started away, the window-sash 
fell with a crash, and was broken also. 

“To the judge!” cried the injured dame: “ Colin 
shall pay both for the pitcher and the broken window! 
And taking her daughter in one hand, 
the fragments of the pitcher in the other, Manon went 
her way to the house of M. Hautmartin. There she 
entered her complaint, and exhibited the broken pitcher. 
The young girl wept all the while. 

The judge ordered the beadle to fetch the accused. 
When Colin arrived, Manon repeated her complaint. 


7? 


|| The youth, however, paid no heed to it. He stepped 
“ up to the daughter, and whispered—“ Forgive me, dear 
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Marietta, as I forgive you. I did not mean to break ||‘ Ah, Marietta, what have I done, that you should be so 
your pitcher—you have broken my heart.” | cruel to me ?”’ 

“ What are you whispering about?” cried the judge,|| She could only answer,—‘‘ No matter, Colin, you 
very angrily. “Listen to the accusation, and defend | |shall have the ribbon: and I will keep your pitcher. 





yourself.” | Was it really from you?” 
“T shall offer no defence. I broke the pitcher by ac- | “Can you doubt it, Marietta? I would give all I 
cident,” replied Colin. || possess, to hear you promise that you will in future be 
“ That is true,” sobbed Marietta, ‘I am to blame as || kind to me, as to others. Will you not?” 


much as he, for I made him angry.” || She did not reply, but as they came to the priest’s 
“Only see!’ cried Manon, “ she wants to defend him! || house, she gave him a sidelong glance, and as her eyes 
Monsieur, you see how it is, he broke the pitcher, he| met his, murmured,--“ Dear Colin!’”’ He bowed his 
does not deny it, nor can he deny that it is his fault that, head down, and kissed her hands. Just then the door 
I broke my window !” opened, and Father Jerome, in holiday apparel, came 
“ You do not deny it, Master Colin?” said the judge. | out. 
“ Well,—you must pay for the pitcher three hundred|| Marietta gave him the myrtles. He placed the garland 
livres, for it was worth so much; for the window—” || on her head and said,—*‘ My children, love one another.” 
“Tt was not worth so much,” interrupted Colin; “T'| He then commenced a fervent exhortation, counselling 
bought it at the fair in Vence for Marietta, at one hun-|| the maiden to cleave through life to the young man at 
dred livres.” her side. It must be mentioned, that the deaf old man, 
“You bought it—you reprobate fellow!” cried the || when he received the mother’s instructions, had not 
judge, and his nose and face were the color of Marietta’s ' rightly heard the name of the intended bridegroom. The 
violet ribbon. He said no more, for he feared an inves- || priest’s repeated and pathetic exhortation, quite subdued 





tigation into the matter. | the tender hearted damsel. 
“Yes,” persisted the young man, “I sent the plecher f “Oh! I have loved him a long time,” sobbed she, 
to her the evening after the fair, by your own serv ant, || “ but he hates me!” 
Let him witness—there he stands at the door. Jaques, : “Hate you, Marietta?” cried Colin; “T have only 
did I not give you a box to carry to Madam Manon’s?” lived for you, ever since you came to La Napoule. How 
M. Hautmartin repented of having said a word about || parr I think you cared forme? Was not every body 


it, when the simple Jaques answered,— } at your feet?” 
“ You did, Master Colin; and, Monsieur, you remem- | « Why did you avoid and neglect me, Colin?” 
ber you took the box from me, and carried it yourself. |} “Qh, Marietta, I was so disturbed whenever I saw 
The box is here now under some papers.” ‘| you, I had not courage to come near you—and when not 
The judge ordered Jaques as well as Colin to be || with you, I was still more unhappy.” 
turned out. || Good Father Jerome thought the lovers were quarel- 





“ Very well, Monsieur,” said the youth, provoked at | ling. He put his arms round them, then drew them 
this injustice, “you may repent this proceeding, I now | close together, and said beseechingly—“ Children,—my 
see through your whole plan. Remember, you are liable 'children, love one another!” Marietta’s head sank on 
toimpeachment. I shall ride to Grasse this day.” So! Colin’s breast, he clasped her in his arms and kissed her 
saying, he went out. || with rapturous fondness. The old priest was delighted ; 

The judge was not a little embarrassed. Manon said | he led them into the chapel, hardly conscious whither 
the affair looked dark, and wondered who should pay her | they were going. 
for the pitcher. Marietta begged her mother to go There were several people in the chapel,—and they 
quickly home, and when they reached there, carried up || | were astonished beyond measure when they saw the 
the fragments of the pitcher into her little bedchamber. | lovers enter with the priest, who immediately performed 

Colin fulfilled his threat ; but M. Hautmartin succeed- | the marriage ceremony. Those who had witnessed it 
ed meanwhile, in dispelling all the suspicions of Madam. | then left the chapel, each desirous of being the first to 
She instructed father Jerome in the part he was to act, spread abroad the news, that Colin and Marietta were 
and charged him earnestly to exhort the maiden to her | married. 
duty. This the good man promised to do. || As the newly-wedded couple returned towards Father 

The next Monday morning, Madam Manon said to | Jerome’s, they met Manon, breathless and agitated. 
her daughter,—‘‘ Dress yourself in your best, and carry | She had waited some time for M. Hautmartin, and as he 
these myrtles to Father Jerome. He wants them for a \ came not, had gone to his house in search of him. There 
bride.” | the news alarmed her; she learned M. Hautmartin was 

Marietta did as she was bid, and set out for the priest’s | under arrest, by the orders of the superior magistrate in 
with the garlands. On the way she met with Colin, who | Grasse, who was down for the purpose of inquiring into 
saluted her timidly. When she told him where she was, | his illegal transactions. 
going with the myrtles—* I am going there too,”’ he said, ||“ This, too, is some of Colin's work!” exclaimed she, 
“to pay the priest the tithes, I owe him.” As they | in her vexation. She turned towards the priest’s and 
walked on together, he took her hand; both were silent | encountered the happy trio, as we have seen. The priest 
and trembled very much. | '| smilingly informed her of hersuccess. Manon was struck 

“ Have you forgiven me?” at length he whispered. | i dumb for once, but Colin found his tongue, and pleaded 
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his own cause so earnestly and so gracefully, that she 
softened rapidly towards him, and when Father Jerome, 
on being informed of the mistake he had made, lifted up 
his hands and exclaimed,—‘‘ Wonderful are the ways of 
Providence!” the dame felt as if it would be sinful to 
rebel against destiny, and po longer refused her blessing 
to the young pair. 

Madam Manon soon found that her daughter had 
chosen wisely, and ceased to regret M. Hautmartin, who 
received the just reward of his misdeeds. 


pitcher was kept in the family, and transmitted to their | 


children as a sacred relic. 


‘Orteteat. 
STANZAS TO NIGHT. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Come Night! Come silent Night! 
In robe of shadows dim, while graceful round 
Thy placid brow, a diadem is bound, 

Of stars all purely bright. 


Come! for the glowing West, 
Already waits its portals to unfold, 
That on his couch of purple and of gold, 


The sun may sink to rest. 


Come and awake the gale, 
Which all day long has slumbered on the sea, 
And send it o’er the billows cool and free, 

To swell the fisher’s sail. 


The pure, delicious dew, 
Which thou dost treasure in thy sacred urn, 
To thee, as vine and floweret languid turn, 
O’er them, oh, gently strew. 


Where the meek violet hides, 
Beneath the shelter of the moss-grown rock, 
And where reposing oft the snowy flock, 
The noontide hour abides ; 


There, let full many a gem, 
Gathered in rich and radiant clusters fall: 
There when the day-beam rends thy starry pall, 
’T will only smile on them. 


Come with thy look of rest, 
Where pines the captive in his dungeon lone : 
Soothe him with sounds of low and gentle tone, 
’Till by soft slumber blest. 


Then to the far-off land, 
Where smiles his own beloved and pleasant home, 
Unchained in spirit, he perchance may roam, 

And greet the household band. 


Then hasten! dark-browed Night! 
Revive the fading flower and drooping vine, 
And let soft sleep, that sweetest gift of thine, 

On tear-stained lids alight. 


For this, be ever blest, 
The hour when Day folds up her golden wing, 
That Night with rustling robes advancing bring, 
To weary bosoms rest. 


Wolfboro’, N.H. 


The broken | 
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CHAPTER IIt. 





| 


| the excited feelings of the fair girl were in the least 


Ir was long after the departure of the Ironsides, before 


| degree composed; but gradually, when the harsh clank 
| of their march, and the shrill clangor of their trumpet 
| had subsided into absolute stillness, or rather into that 
| soft and soothing mixture of natural accustomed sounds, 
|; which, after the home ear has grown acquainted with 
| their never-ending murmur, pass for entire silence—the 
} violent fits of half-convulsive sobbing which had at first 
‘shaken her whole frame, ceased, and the tears flowed in 
a quiet and unpainful stream. These, too, by slow 

degrees, diminished, and at last flowed no longer. It 

was not grief, however, nor even sorrow that had called 

forth so strange and passionate emotions from that calm 

bosom; for the whole heart was full of deep and tranquil 
| gratitude to Him by whose good providence the inte- 


} 
| 


resting stranger had been preserved from his blood- 


thirsty enemies—much less was it all joy, for though 
there was a sense of happiness, or of relief, at least, 





| from terrible anxiety, springing up from the depths of 
‘her pure soul, yet there was nothing strong or passion- 
ate, nothing tumultuous in the character of that pure 
stilly pleasure. No, it was merely the reaction of a 
mind over-tensely strung during the last dread scenes. 
It had been only by an exertion almost too great for 
female powers, that she had crushed down into her 
inmost soul all semblance of anxiety or interest during 
the search of the rude Puritans; yet so completely had 
she crushed it down while in the of those 
stern inquisitors, that not only had she compelled her 


presence 


| 
| 





steps to be equal, and her hand steady, but she had actu- 
ally forced her cheek and lip to retain their wonted 


And 


coler, her eye its quiet undisturbed expression. 
well was it for that young stranger that she did so, for 


Sy 


lit was even less, the grave unmoved demeanor of the 
| 
| aged gentleman—less the unconsciousness of the alarmed 


| ‘ = ae: 
| domestics—than the perfect tranquillity of that sweet and 


| 


|lovely maiden which had convinced them that their 


It had 
been some suspicion, vague indeed, and indefinite, that 
cavalier without the 


searching longer would be but a vain labor. 


she might have concealed the 
knowledge of the household, by which the leaders of the 
party had been induced to search the boat-house; and 
therefore had they caused her to accompany them; that, 
if their doubts were true, some terror or expression of 


—EEEE 


alarm might, as they judged inevitable, betray the secret 
of his hiding place. And so far were they right, that it 
had only been by dint of almost superhuman fortitude 
that she forebore to scream aloud in the intensity of ber 
excitement when they persisted on examining the sail- 
loft, wherein, scarcely six inches from the torch of his 
pursuer, the object of her cere lay hidden. 











' * Concluded from page 56. 
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Excitement, such as this, must end in its revulsion; 
and it was fortunate that there was cause enough appa- 
rent, to have disturbed the equilibrium of her mind, in || 
the events which had transpired in the full sight of all— | 
so that the outbreak of hysterical passion called forth no || 
more alarm, than a mere fit of feminine terror, in the 
assiduous attendants who crowded round their beloved 
mistress, with all the remedies of essences, strong waters, || 
and the like their ignorant but kindly zeal could dictate. | 

Gradually, as we have said, however, her tears ceased 
to flow, and, as her mind regained its usual serene and 
balanced tenor, she recollected that there was yet much \ 
more to do, and much more cause than ever to avoid 1 
wakening suspicion. With her to see the right, and to | 





perform it, were scarce the results of a two-fold opera- | 
tion; and bidding her tirewoman await ber coming in | 
her own chamber, she dismissed all the rest, her father | 
adding his injunction that as the hour of bedtime was |} 
long passed, they should not linger in the hall with idle } 
gossippings, else there wodld be late rising in the morn. 


No more was said, but in those good old days, and in 





that orderly and peaceful household, there was no doubt i 
but that his words would be obeyed even to the letter. i 
In a few moments the old grey-headed porter brought in | 
the keys of the great gate and water port, and laid them ! 
on the table by his master’s hand, and before half an 
hour, except in old Marc’s library, and in the chamber r | 
of his sweet child, there was not a light burning, nor an | | 
eye unclosed, through the whole building. 
Hours were early in those days, so that the clock had || 
barely stricken ten when al] the tires were quenched and l 
lights extinguished—-eleven—twelve—one, fullowed—the \ 
deep sounds of the stable clock-house, solemnly booming || i 
through the lonely night; and still the lamp burned 1 
steadily in the small library, and the two lighted | H 
windows might be seen above the court-yard wall, joa 
through the foliage of the park plantations, even as far | 1 


as the high road, had any one been watching them. 
' 


And one was watching—the elder of the Puritan |, 


officers, wrapped in his scarlet watch-cloak, was standing 


on the platform of the fish-house, with a neighboring 
farmer, dressed in his usual toil-worn garb beside him, 
and a stout trooper holding some five or six saddled | 


chargers on the bridge. 
Just as the clock struck one, the soldier stamped || 
impatiently. ‘‘ Doth the old hoary dotard keep watch || 


thus always, ’till tis morning?” he exclaimed, turning || 


toward the rustic. 

“Ay! ay, sir,” he replied—‘“ay ’se warrant him. 
Measter Marc’s a great schollard, ay’ve hard tell, and 
speaks all sorts of untold old-time tongues. And so you 
see he keeps a poring over a sight o’ musty books night 
arter night. Many’s the time and often, when ay’ve 
been kept from home past common, at Worcester mar- 
ket or the like, ay’ve seen yon light in yon two selfsame 
windows, while three o’ cluck o’ the morning. And yet! 
auld man’s astir with the cock, too—that’s what dues 
bother me like—” 

“‘ See! see,’”’ the other interrupted him, “it has gone 
out.” 


| windows to the right, and then if any one were watching 


, the west end, he might see it a little while in the west 


gable. The old man’s chamber’s there, next to young 
mistress’ bower.” 
While he yet spoke, the light as of a candle or a lamp 


jin motion, flitted across the three tall casements to the 
right, and disappearing, the southern front of the old 


hall was left in absolute darkness. 
“Well! there it does go, of a surety,” replied the 


|| Puritan, “and there is one to watch on the west end. 
|| Do they burn tapers all night through in their bed-cham- 


bers?” 

‘*No, not a light is burnt in all the house, when the 
old master’s Jamp is out; that’s the last always—ever 
since I was a boy!” 

‘‘ Peradventure, then, we shall know more anon,” 
returned the other, and then relapsed into silence, 
| awaiting the arrival of his subordinate watchers. Nor 
had he very long te wait, for scarcely half an hour had 


gone by since the removal of the lamp, when nearly 


'simultaneously three soldiers came up, though from 


different directions ; and made their several reports all 
to the same effect, that not a mouse had stirred about 
| the hall for three hours ; and that now every oa was 
extinguished, and every soul abed for certain.” 

“Well, then, we have but lost our time; and they 
’scaped 
us here so strangely,’’ muttered the officer between his 


know nought about this same malignant, who 


‘clenched teeth. ‘‘ Mount, men, mount, and away; we'll 


beat these woods for many a mile to-morrow.” 

‘Had you known the folks at the ball, as I does, 
measter,” the former interposed, ‘“‘ you never would 
have dreamed o’ thinking that they did. Lord! sir, 
they are the scariest, timidest, ease-lovingest people— 
|| they never trouble their heads with no politics, nor 
| parties !”’ 

“« Well, well, good friend, it is no harm to be assured ! 
and so good night to thee,” the soldier answered, stri- 
king his spurs into his horse’s flank, and galloping off, 
followed by his men, at a rate that soon left the quiet 
woods of Woolverton many a mile behind him. 

“‘ Good devil go with thee !”’ muttered the countryman, 
as they rode off, “‘ and with all like to thee, thon cheat 


/and hypocrite! I trow now, you may be mistaken yet, 


for all your cunning! If Mistress Alice had fel) in with 
the poor youth, I warrant me she would a hid him some- 
where, in spite all danger! So I'll away up to the hall 
to-morrow, and see about it, for if so be, there be ought 
i’ the wind, ay’se have a finger in’t, or my name beant 
John Sherlock.” 

Times of great peril and emergency have not unfre- 
quently been known to impart a species of instinctive and 


‘instantaneous shrewdness to minds not previously re- 


markable for any such quality. Bookmen, and grave, 
secluded scholars, intuitively, as it were, under the pres- 
sure of great present peril or necessity, have been known 
too attain the skill of practised generals, the craftiness 
of the most subtle partizans. So in this instance was it 
with Mare Selby. Born of an old and honorable family, 








a second son, he had been educated, many long years 


“Ay, ay! Now we shall see it cross the next these | before, with a view to taking orders, and the grave 
| 
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tastes and habits which he had then acquired, clung to | 
him afterward, when, by his brother’s death—he fell at’ 
Zutphen, fighting by Philip Sidney’s side—he became 
heir of Woolverton; and, of course, with his altered for- 
tunes, abandoned the profession to which he had before 
been destined. Never, during his earliest and gayest 
youth, had he been a frequenter of courts; or even an 
associate in the daring field-sports or jovial festivities of 
the neighboring gentry. Soon after his succession to the 
family estate, he had taken to wife the daughter of a 
baronet, whose estates paired with Woolverton—a fair 
and lovely creature, whose living type we have beheld | 
in Alice. Her he lost young, after having followed to 
the grave two sons, his first born; the infant Alice being 
left alone to his paternal care. Thus situate, more 
gloomy every day had waxed the widower’s abode— 
more ineradically were those bookworm habits fixed— | 
till Alice, from a sweet prattling child, the licensed 
interruptor of the father’s musings, had grown up to be 
the pure and lovely thing she was, when the occurrences 
fell out, which it is ours to narrate. Rarely was old 
Marc Selby seen abroad by any—rarely at home, save 
by the members ef his own quiet household—no scenes | 
of broil or riot or warfare had ever been beheld by him, 
much less had he been an actorin any such. Yet had he 
read, and mused, and dreamed—that he could have 
perfurmed the deeds, and undergone the woes, and 
braved the terrors which the loved heroes of historic 
lore had done, and borne, and braved, undaunted—and 
now in his old age was he tried—tried, and not then 
found wanting. 

After his daughter had retired to rest, he had con- 
ceived it very likely that some—as indeed was the case 
—of the Puritans might yet linger on the watch without, 
and that any deviation from the wonted customs of his 
household, would certainly awake suspicion. Before 
she went, he had promised Alice, himself, to rouse her 
from her slumbers, if any slumber she might take, when 
the time should arrive for admitting the young Royalist 
to a more safe retreat than that which he now occupied ; 
and after she was gone, though anxious and excited, he 
sat down to his books, not at the first without an effort; 
but after he had sat some time, he returned to%his ordi- 
nary frame of mind, and read, and pondered, and made 
notes, until the period should arrive, apparently, and 
indeed reai/y, as fully engrossed in his subject, as though 


no graver matter than the full force of the particle T E 
_ she lay all disrobed and tranguil, but thoughtful and 


had occupied his meditations. 

It would, however, have been worthy of remark—to 
those who make the human mind their study—that while 
his understanding was devoted altogether to the unravel- 
Jing ofan obscure passage in one of Pindar’s darkest 
Pythians, to which he had turned in the hopes of glean- | 
ing thence some light whereby to see into the depths of 
some yet deeper classic mystery, he was still quite awake 
to all the exigencies and the perils of his immediate 
position. Had he not been indeed fully aware of the 
necessity of being tranquil, it had not, perhaps, been 
within bis power so calmly to have followed his accus- 
tomed studies. Had he not been a student, it would, | 
perhaps, have frustrated his utmost coolness so to have 
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‘waited the event. Yet was the result of the strange 
mixture—the blending of the feelings of the scholar and 
the man—simple although they were, untaught and 
natural—the most complete and perfect skill, and craft 
and subtlety, that ever graced the wariest and most wily 
partizan. 

When the lamp was extinguished in the library, and 
the hand-taper caat its flickering light, as witnessed by 
the wakeful Puritans, across the lattices of the less fre. 
quented apartments, the old man had, indeed, retired to 
his chamber, and when there, had at once cast himself 
into a huge arm-chair, where he reclined for many 
minutes absorbed in the deepest mental meditation. 

After a while he started up, and for a moment it was 
in his thoughts to pass directly to his danghter’s cham- 
ber, but in an instant—and he scarce knew why—his 
mind was altered; for he had not a thought that any 
were in ambuscade withont, watching his every move- 
ment—and he stood quietly before the casements, with the 
bright lamp behind him, casting his shadow on the wide 
illuminated panes, he threw his dress aside, put out the 
light, and cast himself down heavily upon the bed. 
And there were those upon the watch who saw all 
this, albeit he knew it not, and testified thereto in after 
days, and it was well for him he did so. 

After a space of deep and almost painful meditation, 
he once again arose, the moon was shining dimly, as she 
waded with uncertain gleams among the scattered clouds, 
through the tall latticed casements; and there was light 
enough, that the old man could find his scattered gar- 
ments, and attire himself without the need of kindling 
any lamp. Once dressed, he opened his door carefully, 
but without any fear, for the domestics slept far frem the 
inhabited apartments of the hall, and took his way through 
the old well known passages, directly to his daughter’s 
chamber. 
stained windows as he passed, and many an indistinct 


The rays fell misty and dim through the 


and fleeting shadow wavered across his path, »s he went 
onward, but in too deep a school of philosophic thought 
had he been trained, to cast a single thought to super- 
stitious tremors, and student though he was, he had too 
deeply proved life’s stern realities to blench for any 
shadow. 

He reached the fair girl’s chamber, and entered all 
unsummoned—and the same bright pure lustre, which 
had enabled him to don his dress without the aid of 


lamp or taper, was pouring upon her virgin couch, as 


awake, and full of her high purpose as she awaited the 
appointed time. 

* Father,” she whispered, in soft but untrembling 
accents, as his hand touched the latch. ‘ Father! is’t 
thou? then tarry but for a litthke moment’s space without, 


’ 


and I will join thee;” and with the words, she, too, 


arose. And hastily, but yet completely, she attired her- 
self in plain dark garments of simple country fashion, 
and ere ten minutes had elapsed she stood beside him, 
silent, in the dark corridor. 

*“* Now to the library!’ he whispered, and with slow 
faltering steps they groped their way through the large, 


vacant, lonely rooms; and reached it at last, breathless 
* 
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and panting—not from the speed at which they had || the portcullis once again, and locked the gate, and thrust 
advanced, but that they had scarce drawn a full breath | 


since they left her chamber. 
mering light shone in, transversely and reflected, for the 
moon’s rays touched not the southern front, and they were 
able to distinguish things, though indistinctly. 

“So far,” the old man whispered—*“ so far all’s well 


—no living ear has heard that we are stirring, and if 


Once there, a feeble glim- | 


T 


you lack not courage to finish out what you have well || 


begun, there is no more of danger. 
No door must be unlocked—no 
I have a silken ladder 


have need of caution. 
foot must tread the stair-case. 
here—framed long ago against emergency of fire—it 


will I let down from this casement under the shadow of 
yon cedar—by it you must descend—creep through the | 
garden greens, avoiding the bright court, enter the water 
| ordnance. 


tower, and making there your signal, admit, with your 
own hands—by the same path you must return together— 
I will await you here—hence opens, as you know, the 


Have you the courage, girl?” 
” 


passage. 
father, 
the ladder, and give me the keys !” 

he said, half musingly, “so brave and 


“Lower the ladder, 


“So brave,” 


But look you, we | 


the key into her girdle. ‘‘ Be silent for your life,” she 
whispered, as speedily she led him on through the low 


_postern gate into the garden—but as she reached the 


| open air, it flashed upon her mind that she had not 


‘replaced the half burned flambeau with its appropriate 
flint and steel, in the same niche where it lay when she 
| found it, and laying ber finger on her lip, as they two 
stood in the half shadow of the twilight garden, she 
tripped back, and placed it rightly so to avoid suspicion. 


| Quickly they traced the shrubbery paths, and reached 
| the pendant ladder; one signal and he climbed it, and 


| 
} 


} 
' 


scarcely was he well landed in the library, before she 
leaped into the room. ‘‘ Not a word, sir, not a word!” 
excleimed Mare Selby, in one of those sharp whispers 
which fill the ear far more than the deep roar of 


“Not a word, if you would not betray 


1} ’ 
'| your rescuer!” 


He 
} 
"y 


; 
; 


yet so young!”’ and he paused long, and shook his hoary | 


head, and seemed to hesitate, but then—*‘ Well! well!’’ | 


he said. 
and on it be his benison,” and without farther words, 
after a little groping in the dark, he drew out the rope 
ladder he had mentioned, and lowered it from the 
extreme west window, across which fell the broad and | 


she whispered, “Sewell 
| place, and closed the latticed window. 


“Well! well! God’s hand, I trow, is in it— || 


And they three stood there silent, in the pervading 
hush of deep awe, and yet deeper feeling, while the old 
man drew in the ladder, and laid it by in its accustomed 
Then after seek- 
ing about yet another while, he drew forth from a drawer 
in an old cabinet, a small, old-fashioned spirit lamp, 
with flint and steel and matches—a flask of wine or 


Giving all 


spirits, and a strangely-shaped brazen key. 


| these to the young cavalier, he turned to a compartment 
' 

_of the library wall, covered by shelves well stored with 
i ponderous volumes—drew out one folio volume, and 


: i! 
massy shadow cast by the largest of the giant cedars || 


which we have named above. 
pressed her with a long lingering pressure to his bosom, 
and printed one kiss on her brow. ‘‘ The God of mercy 
go with thee,” he said, ‘ my child—for that thine errand 
is of mercy.” 

Another moment and she had passed the window-sill, 
and with a firm step, and untrembling, although delicate 
hold, she trod its quaking rungs, and stood in safety at 
the bottom. 
eye could follow her threading the mazes of the labyrin- 
thine shrubs—then she was lost, and in a moment more, 


He handed her the key, | 


| floor to ceiling, 


| 


turned an iron button, replaced it, and pulled forth 
another, pressed a spring this way, and turned a screw- 
head that, and the whole book-case, with its load, from 
revolved upon a pivot, disclosing the 
bare plastered wall, with a small low-browed arch, de- 


| scending, as it seemed, into the outer wall, and full of 


For one short second more, the old man’s | 


had entered the untenanted and lonely water tower. It 1 
was all dark as a wolf’s mouth, save where one faint and | 


broken ray fell through the embrasure, half intercepted | 


by the base of the huge gun, yet cool in every movement, 
and collected, she felt her way down the rude steps, 


by aid of the complicated winch which moved it in the 


grove of stone wherein it traversed. 


Retracing instantly || 


her steps, after some minutes spent in search, she found | 


the porter’s tinder-box and link. She struck a light, || 
and for a second’s space the red light shot out through | 
the lattice; yet so low did it strike, that a spectator, 


I! spoken. 


black impenetrable darkness. ‘ Alice,” the old man 
said, ‘‘to-bed! we will speak more to-morrow—pass in, 
sir!’ and the girl left the room, and hurried to her 


chamber with a glad but quick-throbbing heart, and the 


young stranger entered the dark passage, and old Mare 


Selby followed him, and drew the concealed door, 


masked by ponderous book-shelves, after him, and the 
old library was tenantless again, and not a soul could 
have suspected, though he had searched it for a month, 
that private passage. But when they stood within it, 


the old man struck a light, and lit the spirit lamp, and 


| raised it to the face of his new guest, and gazed into his 


unlocked the inner gate, and half raised the portcullis || features as though he would have read his soul. 


“Ha!” 


he said, “ha!” and paused again a litttle while, and 


then—* be it so. I will trust you!” and no word passed 


' . . 
between them more, for the old man almost angrily im- 


posed strict silence when the stranger would have 
And far he led him, through long corridors, 


|| delved through the thickness of the wall, up stairs and 


standing ten yards beyond the moat’s south bank, could | 


have seen nought of it. She blew it out, and counted 


ten, and lit once again—and so on ’till the third time— 


and as she blew it out, a slight splash reached her ears, 
and in a moment after a wavy movement of the water, 


steps, and led him upward to the embrasure, and lowered 
14 


| 


down, ’til! he had brought him to a low dark vault, 


scarce four feet perpendicular height, by twelve in cir- 


and a deep panting breath—and she received him at the | | ‘left him. 


1 


cuit; in it there stood a chair, whereon the old man set 
the lamp—a pallet, on which he motioned the young 
/man to stretch himself; shook his hand cordially, and 
Slowly and heavily the night lagged over— 
| slowly the following day—another, and another, ’till 








days had been merged into weeks, and weeks were well 
nigh gliding into months—and during those long weary 
days, dark and inactive as the nights, and scarce less 
solitary, the only gleam of hope or comfort which dawn- 
ed upon the youthful cavalier, was when his delicate and 
lovely rescuer, sweet Alice, came ministering to his 
wants, with her soft gentle voice so full of calm and 
pure solicitude, still bidding him to hope, and banish the 
hard icecold despair which mustered daily more and 
more about his heart-strings. 

It is not in the nature of the young, when hearts are 
warm and generous and free, whose blood is warm, 
genial to endure day by day, the generous ministrations 
of the beautiful and young—to be preserved from death 
—cherished with delicate chaste care—to hang upon the 
tuneful accents, and listen for the soft light tread of her 
who stands alone between despair and them. It is not 
in the nature of the young to bear all this unmoved, 
unloving. Nor, on the other hand, can she who earns 
the gratitude, whose charities have won the love, escape 
the same sensation. And so it was with Alice—so with 
her cavalier. When the day came at length, all search 
and all suspicion long abandoned, whereon it was an- 
nounced to the young prisoner that a guide was provided 
—that stout relays of steeds awaited him at every post, 
and that a fast-sailing lugger was lying on and off, to 
bear him to the shores of France, whither his master 
Charles had made good his escape before him—it was a 
day not of exstatic joy, but of deep yearning sorrow— 
and in that gush of feeling, Sir Marmaduke Fitzallen 
avowed to Alice, in her father’s presence, his name and 
rank even while he vowed eternal gratitude, and swore 
eternal love. And the grey-headed man well-knowing 
by fame’s trumpet voice, the worth, the valor and the 
virtue of the young wooer, sanctioned their love with his 
paternal blessing, and joined their trembling hands, to 
be joined once again, never to part, when peace once 
more should smile on merry England, and witnessed 
their first—last embrace, and wept upon his neck even 
2s he would upon a son’s, before he sent him forth, 


never, so the fates willed it, to see him more. 





Avutuor’s Nore.—It was intended when this sketch was com- 
menced, to have followed the fortunes of the cavalier through 
scenes of courtly dissipation, fluevt and false and faithless; 
while Alice should be shown at home, constant and unpining; 
‘till, in the end, her vengeance should have been wreaked on 


her guilty lover, by his effecting his union with another and a |! 


nobler bride, devoting her own riches and estates thereto, and 
dying of a broken heart, at the church door, the wedding of her 
rival going on the while. It was, however, found, as the plot 
developed itself, that it could not be wrought out satisfactorily 
within the limits of so many chapters as one volume of the 
Ladies’ Companion will admit; and further, that the action was, 
perhaps, too slow, and the interest too gradual to suit the pages 
of a magazine; which, for the most part, need quick, dazzling 
transitions, rapid successions of event, and, as the old Greek said 
of elocution, mainly depend on three things—action! action! 
action ! H. W. H. 


Witt fortune never come with both hands full, 

And write her fair words still in foulest letters ? 

She either gives a stomach, and no food,— 

Such are the poor, in health: or else a feast, 

And takes away the stomach,—such are the rich, 
That have abundance, and enjoy it not.—Shakspeare. 


THE VIRGIN’S VENGEANCE. 


Original. 
LINES WRITTEN 


AT PLANTING FLOWERS ON THE GRAVES OF PARENTS. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


I. 
I’ve set the flowrets where you sleep, 
Father, and Mother dear ; 
Their roots are in the mould so deep, 
Their bosoms bear a tear}; 
The tear-drop of the dewy morn, 
Their trembling casket fills, 
Mix’d with that essence from the heart, 
Which filial Love distils, 
il. 
Above thy pillow, Mother, dear, 
I’ve plac’d thy favorite flower— 
The brighi-ey’d purple violet, 
That deck’d thy summer bower— 
The fragrant camomile, that spreads 
In verdure fresh and green, 
And richly brviders every niche, 
The velvet turf between. 
11k. 
I kiss’d the tender violet 
That droop’d its stranger-head, 
And call’d it blessed, thus to grow 
So near my precious dead; 
And when my venturous path shall be 
Across the deep, blue sea, 
I bade it in its beauty rise, 
And guard that spot for me. 
Iv. 
There was no other child, my dead, 
To do this deed for thee— 
Mother! no other nursling babe 
E’er sat upon thy knee— 
And Father! that endearing name, 
No other lips than mine, 
E’er breath’d, to move thy hallow’d prayer 
At morn, or eve’s decline. 
v. 
Tear not these flowers, thou idle child— 
Tear not the flowers that wave 
In sweet and holy sanctity, 
Around my parents’ grave, 
Lest guardian-angels from the skies, 
Who watch amid the gloom, 
Should speak accusing words of those 
Who desecrate the tomb. 
VI. 
And spare to pluck my sacred plants, 
Ye groups that wander nigh, 
When summer sunsets fire with gold, 
The glorious western sky ; 
So when your sleep is in the dust, 
Where now your footsteps tread, 
May kindred spirits plant the rose, 
Above your lowly bed. 


London, 1840. 
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“‘T can repeople with the past.”—Byron. 


image of some remarkable person, whose meteor-like 


, existence is known to us only by tradition. The satiric 


: pictures of those days present a series of caricatures quite 
(as amusing as those which enkindle the ‘crackling of 


‘thorns’ in our crowded thoroughfares; while the tragic 


_ scenes in high and low life, which form so large a pro- 


Ix a former lucubration, gentle reader, I did pledge | : 3 ; , : 
> \'nortion of the sepia drawings which adorn the gallery, 


BY MRS. EMBURY. 


myself to make thee acquainted with some of the ancient San 
, j afford many a group of harrowing interest, and many a 


worthies who inhabit ‘Our Library,’ and thou wilt not be | 


i i : snbject for melancholy meditation. 
backward to acknowledge that I have, in part, performed 


! 4 eg I might give thee, gentle reader, some merry quips 
my promise. remain to c'aim thy attene- | " P om ° 
yI es (and cranks from the droll tract entitled ‘“‘ The Penniless 


ion; and now I would fain lead thee into a chamber : pe ate , 
at . A fain lead ¢ * | Parliament of thread-bare Poets ;” or inspire thee with 


But more still 


snanted by many strange guesta,—a chamber, which rr . .T 
7 . y Pe : ; many a mirthful fancy, by showing thee ‘‘ The Anatomy 


et as ce e most noble. the 
ce forme % ) » ore j { ( 3 r . , na . 7 . 
ence formed part of the library of the most noble, the of a Woman's Tongue,” and divers others of the like 


varl of Oxford, but which has since been thrown open to : , : 
Fa ie ch has since been thre P quaint conceits. But I would fain awaken a deeper 


e untitled scholar as well as to the aristocfatic anti- | . . . : ; 
th bast aristocratic anu | interest in favor of my varied collection, and as we ever 


Didst thou ever happen to look, friend, into 


quarian. 
that oft-quoted book y’clept the ‘Harleian Miscellany ? 
If not, and thou lovest the lore of ages past, thou hast | 
Every thing—from the gravest 


yeta rich feast in store. 


remember more vividly that which makes us weep than 
that which causes us to langh, I now offer thee suchenter- 


tainment as my poor ski!l can devise from the sad and 


T would 








veritable history of the Strangeways family. 


state papers, to the merriest jests and conceits of the , — ; ; . 
‘ P pr 4 ‘ # . premise that the in¢idents are strictly in accordance with 
time of Elizabeth—may be there found; and, ponderous |. A j , eat 
‘ : : the facts, as recorded in a pamphlet published in 1659, 
as the huge volumes seem, they are the depository of 4 . . . 
i” ale > st ’ soon after they had occurred. My art is somewhat like 
many a tale of tragic interest, many a story of humble e ‘ . , ‘ 
a Fag 3 - : that of the magician of olden time :—the grave is made 
life, and many a mirth-inspiring satire on men and man- ‘ : : 5 
. to give up its dead, and the forms of the departed ap- 

ners. “gr ; aie Ss 
, i ; = pear living and moving before thee; but the trick is per- 

It is, as its name imports, compiled, or rather selected, | . re . ; ‘ 

; formed by exhibiting their true portraitures in the concave 
from the immense heap of pamphlets, tracts, and manu- : aa 
; : ie et as ; : , .| mirror of fancy. I have but made them, for thy pleasure, 
scripts found in the library of Robert Hariey, first Earl of ais a = 
. : ‘act over again the tragedy of life. 


Oxford,—a man of extraordinary character, who, to use thes . : : 
: : , he original record, “from a faithful hand,” to use 


the words of the title-page, forms the fifty-seventh in the 


the language of his eulovist, “ always encouraged learn- 
ing, and was the Mcecenas of learned men in his time, ‘ : : , 
; 2 Sigg ghee aie ; catalogue of the Harleian pamphlets, and is published in 
and whose chiefest delight, in his leisure from the care! . : i , 
the fourth volume of the miscellany, under the title of 


THE FATAL MARKSMAN. 


In the most picturesque part of Dorsetshire, its culti- 


he took of the good of the nation in general, was to be 
constantly among his books, by which familiarity he is 


said to have acquired so particular a knowledge of them | 
°.9 , . r a ; , > “4 J] ite : ; > 2-7 as } ; ? le 
all, as to be able, without a catalogue, to go immediately ! vated fields, its beautiful ple —ee I — d its nob! 


mansion, forming striking features in the landscape, was 


to the least of them, upon hearing it named, though his ; tn of the § mare 
. >| situate e extensive domain of the Strangeways family 
library consisted of more than one hundred thousand ituated the ext ges a lg 
commonly known by the somewhat humble appellation 


different authors.” <A : 
Erected at the period when the 


just testimony to his public 


of Mosson Farm. 


services is found in the preamble to his patent of nobility, 
gentry of England began to assume that rank between 


t 
entitled, os The Reasons which is duced Her Majesty to . 
the nobility and the peasantry, which they have ever 


since retained ; and when the abode of opulent comfort, 
alike distinet from the yeoman’s cottage and the baron’s 
fortalice, was first seen to rear its head amid the fertile 
vallevs of the land; the house still retained the half- 


create Robert Harley a Peer of Great Britain, in the 
i 


a . r 
year 1711;” in which Queen Anne, also expresses her 


pleasure that “‘ He who is himself learned, and a patron 
of learning, should happily take his ticle from that city 


where letters do so gloriously flourish.”” These “ Rea- : om 
sons,” by the way, are placed first among the curious castellated appearance which the frequent civil wars had 
9 ) ? ay, a , ¢ alt ne S ih = 

> ’ Fy : rendere scessary for the security of even the most 
papera that furmed the Miscellany, “ which esteems it an ||" ndeved ee wd , “ap “on 
peaceful citizens. The high peaked roof and clustering 


honor to bear his name—a name which when alive gave a oti 
. . , . . : chimnies, overgrown with ivy, the narrow casements 
life to learning, and by this monument of learning shall : ‘ y ; 
tea 3 o +» « ». . with their leaden sashes and small, diamond-shaped 
live for ever inthe real esteem of learned men. Such is : ae ie 
; a , 2 panes, bore witness to the antiquity of the place; while 
the language of the compiler, and the quaint play upon | 


: ¥ the heavy stone balconies, cumbrous terraces, and clipped 
words with which he concludes, is not to be overlooked —s : ; PP 


ii . 
, gh bee : 5 g “av e influence o I ( } as 
in these days of quibbling and punning. hedges, betrayed the influence of a mone modernized taste 
in its late possessors. 

The family of the Strangeways had for many years 
enjoyed an unblemished name and a competent estate. 


During the struggle between Charles the First and the 


Many a pleasant hour have [ spent, and many more 
do [ hope to consume, in exploring this noble gallery of 


old pictures. In one place I find some obscure point of 
English history explained by a portrait taken from life, of : , 
the chief actors in the scene;—in another, the wit of Commonwealth, George Strangeways, the only son of 
Steele and Addison is illustrated by some Teniers-like the gentleman then in possession, held the commission of 
sketch of local topics and customs ;—in another, the , Major in the royal army, and did good service to the 
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cause of loyalty and honor; but, the party of Cromwell, 
having gained the ascendency, it was only by fines and a 
temporary imprisonment that he purchased his future 
safety. While affairs were in this state, the elder Mr. 

Strangeways was stricken with a sickness which brought 

him nigh unto death, and it became necessary for him to 
settle his worldly concerns. But it was feared that, if 
the estate came into the hands of Major Strangeways, it 
would be immediately sequestrated, on the ground of his 


With 


the full consent of all parties, therefore, a will was made 


disafivction to the dominant party in the state. 


by which Mabel, the only unmarried sister of the Major, 
was put in possession of the farm; holding it as executrix |, 
for her father, and, by a tacit understanding, as trustee 
for her brother. 
stock of the farm and other personal property; Major 


A similar disposition was made of the 


Strangeways feeling quite assured from his sister's 
advanced age, and her well-known prudence, that the 
estate would eventually revert to him or to his heirs at a 
more propitious season. Thus, after his father’s death, 

they lived ;—the Major making Mosson Farm his habi- | 
tual place of residence, and endeavoring by careful | 
management of his paternal domain to occupy the time 
which political changes compelled him to spend in 
seclusion: while Mabel, happy in his society, seemed to 
devote all her thoughts to her housewively duties, and to 
the education of a little girl whom her brother had, (as 
he said) adopted a few years previous. Such is the ex- 
planation requisite to the full and proper comprehension 


of the catastrophe of their history. 

It was the afternoon of an autumnal day, and the leaves 
were falling thick and fast from the ancient trees upon | 
the lawn, when a lady, accompanied by a fair child of 
some five summers, appeared on the upper terrace of the | 
noble mansion of Mosson. To judge, from the matured 
fulness of her figure, the lady might be somewhat past 
middle age, but her blooming cheek and soft blue eye, 
seemed to disprove the testimony of her matronly person. 
Despite her heavy velvet robe and the close coif which 
nearly concealed her still beautiful huir, Mabel Strange- 
ways might easily have been mistaken for one still in the | 
prime of life. She was, indeed, very beautiful ;—the fall 
bright eye, the soft infantine smoothness of her complex- 
ion, the delicate color on her round cheek, the lustre of 
the pale brown locks which displayed not a single thread 
of silver in the bands that crossed her white forehead, all || 
combined to form a lovely picture of womanly grace. 
The freshness of girlhood had long since vanished, but 
she had little cause to regret its departure, for, although, 
her hand had lest something of its exquisite symmetry, 
and her figure no longer boasted ,its airy lightness,— , 
although the over-curious eye might perchance even dis- | 
cover a slight footprint of Time in her noble countenance, 
yet, the beauty of Mistress Mabel had bidden defiance 
to the blight of years. Shading her eyes, with one fair 
hand, from the slant beams of the setting sun, Mabel | 
stood, for some minutes, looking anxiously down the | 
road leading from the highway to the gate of Mosson. 
A slight cloud of discontent passed over her face, and, 
with a gesture of impatience, she was turning away, 
when she caught sight of an object moving in the 

i 


clatter of a horse’s hoofs in the paved court-yard. 


might fit the tale for a maiden’s ear. 
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distance. Another moment, and she descried a person 
on horseback, apparently approaching in eager haste, 
and a bright blush mounted to her very forehead as she 
murmured,—*“ It is he,—it is he,—he has not broken his 
tryst: but he must not see me thus watching his coming 
like a love-sick girl,—I will in, and meet him in the 


’ 


tapestried chamber.” With these words, Mabel turned, 


‘and leaving the child still playing on the steps of the 


terrace, she re-entered the apartment. Yielding to her 
sense of decorum, she resumed her seat in the high. 
backed oaken chair, beside her embroidery frame; bui 
the beatings of her heart shook the hand which sought its 
accustomed task, and she only marred the rose-leaf she 
meant to make, while she listened breathlessly to the 


A 


brief interval of suspense followed,—the door was flung 


| hastily open, and as she turned to greet the intruder, she 


encountered the fierce and angry visage of her brother. 


“George, is it you?”’ exclaimed Mabel, growing as 
pale as her coif. 

‘You thought it had been John Furcelle, perchance,” 
returned Major Strangeways, sternly; ‘‘ Mabel, I have 
heard things which have sent me in hot haste to my 
home :—things, which have made my cheek to burn and 


my blood to boil, and I come to you to learn their falsity. 


| Mind,—I say their fa/si/y ; for should they he true—but 


no, it cannot be.’”’” And the soldier throwing himseif into 
a seat, smoothed his frowning brow, while he kept his 
eyes steadfastly fixed on his agitated sister. 


“What mean you, brother?” gasped Mabel, as she 


sunk back in her chair and gazed upon his unwonted 


passion, 

“Know you not what I mean?” asked her brother, 
with his eyes still rivetted upon herchanging countenance. 
“Only prove to me that you are ignorant—convince me 
that it is only terror which now pales your cheek,—let 
me feel assured that it is not gw7/t, and—” 

“Guilt!” interrupted Mabel, starting from her chair, 
her face crimsoning with indignant surprise; “did I 
hear aright, George? did you say guilt /” 

“ Ay, guilt, Mabel; if men say true, then is the thing 
less strange to you than the name.” 

‘And pray, what do men say against my fair fame, 
that my brother should believe?” said Mabel, with 
forced calmness. 

“‘ Nay, I cannot frame the courtly phrases which alone 
Mistress Mebel,” 
replied the Major, with a bitter sneer; ‘ what if I were 
to tell you,” continued he, “ that men call you my Lady 
Light o’ Love, and whisper the name of John Furcelle, 
while they jeer at the grey-bearded paramour ?”’ 

‘*The brother who listened to the foul slander, and 
did not crush to the earth the reptile who uttered it, 
deserves to be lopped for ever from the noble stem from 
whence he sprung!” exclaimed Mabel proudly and 
sternly. 

“You brave it well, Mabel, but words are idle vaunt- 
ings: prove to me that you never received John Furcelle 
into this house, under cover of the night;—prove to me 
that his steed has not stood, tied to the park paling, till 


the chimes have stricken the midnight hour—an hour 
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when maidenly prudence should have closed the door 
against all men ;—prove to me that there is no color of 
truth in the vile tale, and 1 will pursue the slanderer to 
the ends of the earth, but I will avenge you. You are 
pale, Mabel: you do not answer—you cannot deny the 
charge! Great God! that I should have lived to see our 
name disgraced by a wanton,—and she my cherished 
sister!” 


“Tis false !’’ exclaimed Mabel passionately, drawing | 


up her majestic figure to its full height, and gazing upon 
him with fearful calmness, while her dilated nostril and 
heaving bosom gave token of the storm which raged 
within; “tis false! I say. Dishonor will never befall 
our name through the agency of Mabel Strangeways. 
Yourself, George—ay, yourself grafted the only base 
scion on our noble stock,’”’ pointing to the little Alice 
who appeared sporting on the terrace. 

“ Beware, Mabel, how you arouse the chafed lion ;” 
returned her brother, ‘ Alice is, as you suspect, my 
child; but her mother was my wedded wife, and though 
death too early severed the secret tie that bound us, our 
daughter is no unworthy heir to the name and fortunes 
of my father. But for a woman—and one too, who has 
long passed the hey-day of youth; whose blood should 
now be chilled into icy coldness by the frosts of time,— 
for her to play the wanton !—” 

“ Dare to utter that name again, George Strangeways, 


and from that moment [ forget you ever were my brother,” 


exclaimed Mabel, ‘‘ repeat that insulting epithet, and you 


will find that the frosts of time have not chilled my blood 
so far as to render me a defenceiess and helpless victim 


to your tyranny and injustice.” 


“ And pray who will you summon as your champion 2” | 


asked Major Strangeways, insultingly, ‘‘ will you call 


upon the doughty soldier and the subtle lawyer,—the | 
time-serving villain who forfeited the honor of a cavalier | 


when he became an attorney in the courts held under the 


accursed Roundheads? Will you call upon John Fur- | 


celle to do battle with your brother? I’ faith, he must 


lay down his musty parchments and practise the small- | 


sword ere he can personate the character of a gentleman 
in the field.” 

“Call him by what names you will, George, so you but 
add to them the titles he can claim from me. Tome he 
is the lover of my youth, the suitor of my later days, the 
husband of my choice,” said Mabel calmly. 

“Never! never!’ exclaimed her brother fiercely. 


“« Listen to me for one moment, George ;—when in the 


days of my early youth, you brought John Furcelle to, 
Mosson, und introduced him as your companion in arma, 


he was received hospitably and kindly, even as you had 


desired; but when he became my lover and sought my 


hand, you interposed between me and my happiness— || 


you severed the ties that bound my heart to his—yow in- 
fluenced my father to reject his proffered suit, because 


you would not wed your sister to one who lacked the || 


appanage of broad lands and rich possessions. I then 
vowed to become the wife of none other; and [ kept my 
word. Rank and wealth, and love, have been tendered 
to me in vain: I was bound to be faithful unto death, 
and Heaven will assist me to fulfil my vow. Furcelle 
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married, and I trust found that happ’ ess which was 
denied to me; but death has now severed the ties which 
united him to a wife and me toa father. We are both 
free, and now, even now, in the autumn of my days will 
I become a bride to him who had my love in my joyous 


e al ” 
girlhood. 


|| “And so you mean to make a love match, Mabel 


_Strangeways?” exclaimed her brother, “ with the weight 
of forty years upon your head, you would play the silly 
|| maiden and wed the white haired lover of your youth! 
faugh! it sickens me to hear of such unwomanly conduct. 
Think you, John Furcelle would remember the fancies of 
his early days jf the object of his past affection were not 
the possessor of broad lands? No, no, the wily attorney 
looks well to his own welfare, and the ancient damsel of 
Mosson would have few of his love-speeches now, did she 

|| not hold a noble heritage.” 
‘“‘Jeer on, George Strangeways, jeer on,” exclaimed 
Mabel, with a bent brow and flushed cheek, ‘but as 
surely as the beauty which once was my dowry has been 
faded, and the best years of my past life have been 
| wasted by your cruelty, so surely will 1 wed my early 


lover.” 
“And by the God who made me, Mabel,” cried her 

brother fiercely, “ the hour that makes you his wife, seals 
|| the doom of one of us. I will never live a dependant on 
the bounty of my sister’s husband. The estate was given 
to you in trust, and you have no right totransfer it to the 
keeping of another: it is mine,—secured only by your 
seeming claim, and [ scorn to be a tenant-at-will of a 
stranger.” 
| ‘Brother, had you come to me with kind words,” 
said Mabel, ‘‘ had you asked me of my purpose in a man- 
_ner befitting the ties that bound us, I would have told you 
of things which might have laid the unquiet devil of 
avarice in your bosom. I would have told you of our 
plan for assuring to you the half of all the income during 
my life, and a reversion to the little Alice, whom I have 
"long believed to be your child, though you lacked the 
confidence in me to tell me so. But you meet me with 
‘reproaches and menaces,—you called me by a name I 
| blush to remember,—you accused me of acrime at which 
‘my nature revolts,—you threaten the life of him whom I 
| have sworn to wed, and henceforth, unless you recall 
‘your revilings and menaces, we must be as strangers to 
each other. The hospitalities of Mosson shall always be 
|! extended to you, but as the master of Mosson you never 
|; enter here again. The house is mine, until the law shall 
decide upon some equitable division, and in the meantime, 
if you would meet a welcome reception within its walls, 
you must be prepared to treat with due observance, the 
| husband of its mistress.” 
Starting to his feet, his hands clenched, the white foam 


standing on his lip, and his eyes flaming with passion, 
Major Strangeways listened to his sister’s latter words. 
“Tt is enough, Mabel,” he exclaimed, in a hoarse voice, 


as she concluded, “you have said qnite enough. Never 
| will I darken these doors ’till I return as the master of 
i Mosson. Mark my words,—I will come as the master, 
‘or we never meet again. Make John Furcelle your 


husband, and, as surely as there is a God in Heaven, you 
| 
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make your brother a murderer!”’ With these words, he 
strode from the apartment, and mounting his horse, drew 
not his bridle-rein ‘till many miles lay between him and 
his only home. 

Pale and agitated, Mabel watched his furious speed 
with agonized apprehension, for she dreaded lest he 
should encounter Furcelle, whose coming she had been 
awaiting, when her brother made his appearance. Ac- 
customed to the violence of his temper, for, although but 
two years her elder, he had been wont to bear rule over her 
from her very infancy, she tried to believe his threats 
were only the bravado of a chafed spirit; and, only praying 
that he might not meet her lover in his path, she sought to 
quiet her disturbed feelings. Fortunately Furcelle was 
detained until an hour much later than he usual!y came 
to visit her, and thus escaped an encounter which might 
have.been perilous to both. Fully aware of her brother's 
early opposition to her wishes, and convinced that he 
would be even less favorably disposed towards him at the 
present, Furcelle was by no means surprised at the 
tale which Mabel had to tell. 
Major's unsullied honor, he treated his menaces as the 


But, relying on the 


empty vaporings of anger, and looked for no worse con- 
test with him, than a suit at law. A recollection of his 
early attachment, admiration of her still unfaded beauty, 
a sense of loneliness in his desolate home, and, it may be, 
a full appreciation of the value of Mosson Farm, had 
formed the mingled motives with which Furcelie sought 
the hand of Mabel Strangeways. 

In her heart there was but one feeling, and with all 
the purity and singleness of woman’s affection, she beheld 
in him only the object of her first love. He was changed 
indeed by the hand of time, who had dealt far less 
leniently with the lover than with the loved;—his head 
was silvered with the snows of fifty winters, his brow was 
furrowed with the cares of life, his heart indurated with 
the subtleties of his professon, but still he was the being 
who had first awakened the music of the affections within 
her bosom, and though his hand might have lost much of 
its cunning, and her heart much of its melody, yet there 
were some chords which could vibrate only at dis touch. 

Are there who doubt that thus in age 
Affection should awake? 
And scorn to think a time-worn heart 


For love should throb or break ? 


Go, look upon the mountain stream 
When, checked in its free course, 
The waters spend upon themselves 


Their pent and useless force; 


Then loose the barriers that have held 
The waves so long in sleep, 
And mark with what resistless strength 


The current on will sweep. 


The violence of Major Strangeways had hastened in- 
stead of retarding the preparations for the marriage, and 
ere the dark days of November had passed away, Mabel 
had become the wife of her lover. Happy in the realiza- 
tion of her early dream, the only drawback to her felicity 
was the difference with her brother, whom she had never 
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terrible maledictions upon her marriage. But, manifold 
as were her enjoyments, Mabel would probably have 
needed little time to discover, that the romance of early 
love, however vividly it may exist in the heart of woraan, 
soon fades from the breast of man. There is so much 
adaptation necessary in wedded life,—so much conformity 
of minds, and tempers, and habits requisite to constitute 
perfect happiness, that a marriage contracted late in life, 
is rarely one of una!leyed felicity. Each party has ac- 
quired modes of thinking and acting independently, and 
the duty of submission on the one hand, and forbearance 
on the other, becomes a task of tenfold dilficulty. But 
Mabel was not destined to profit by the daily discipline 
of heart and mind which the duties of married life 
require; nor did she experience the pang of disappoint- 
ment in her affections through the chilling influence of 
time. 

A few months only had elapsed, when it became 
necssary for Mr. Furcelle to proceed to London, in order 
to conduct the lawsuits in which he was engaged as 
council; and also for the purpose of making some 
definitive arrangement with Major Strangeways relative 
to the division of the property. Leaving his wife and 
the little Alice (who still remained under her charge) at 
Mosson, Mr. Furcelle took up his abode, (to use the 
words of the old chronicie,) ‘in a lodging one story high, 
at the sign of the George and Half-Moon, opposite to a 
Pewterer’s shop.”’ ** He being retired to his lodging,” 
continues the writer, “‘ between nine and ten, not having 
been in it above a quarter of an hour, when the fact was 
done; he sitting at his desk with his face towards the 
window, the curtain belonging to it being so near drawn, 
that there was only left room enough to discern him,— 
two bullets, shot from a carbine, struck him, the one 
through the forehead, the other in about the mouth.” 
His death was instantaneous. His clerk, who was in 
the room with him, upon hearing the report of the gun, 
turned and saw him with his head resting on his desk, 
as if overcome with sleep. [t was not until he approached 
him and beheld the blood flowing from his wounds, that 
he discerned the fatal truth. The greatest alarm and 
confusion immediately prevailed. The son of the de- 
ceased was hastily summoned, who calling to mind the 
threats uttered by Major Strangeways, did not hesitate 


In the pocket of the 


’ . } 

to denounce him as the murderer. | 
unfortunate Mr. Furcelle, was found the following billet: 

“BrotHer Furcette:—It argues not diseretion in us, of 
either side, we being both Cavaliers, to submit our causes to this 
present course of law, when mostofour judges are such as were 
formerly our enemies. Culais’ sands were a much fitter place 
for our dispute, than Westminster Hall.” 

This nore, in the well-known handwriting of Major 


Strangeways, and containing a challenge, which his 


‘adversary had been too prudent to notice, tended to con- 


seen since the fearful night when he denounced such |, 


firm the suspicions against him. Officers were sent in 


pursuit of him, and, at two o’clock in the morning, he 


Without the 


was arrested in bed at his lodgings. 
slightest delay, he was immediately burried to the place 
where lay the body of his murdered relative ; and being 
confronted with it, was desired, according to a supersti- 
tion then prevalent, to take the dead man by the hand, 
and, touching his wounds, to declare whether he was 


guilty of his death. But in this case, the doctrine of 
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smypathy proved fallacious, for no supernatural effusion 
of blood evinced the presence of the murderer, and it was 
necessary to resort to more efficacious means of dis- 
covery. 

At length it was suggested, by one of the coroner’s 
jury, that the shops of the gunsmiths’ in London should 
be examined, to learn whether any guns had been sold or 
But another of the jury, wh» happened 
to be a gunsmith, gave it as his opinion that sucha search 


Jent on that day. 


was impracticable, adding that he had himself lent one, 
and he doubted not many others had done the same. 
This assertion, being noticed by the foreman of the jury, 
Jed to a closer investigation of the matter, and it was 
ascertained that the gun in question had been lent to a 
certain Major Thompson, formerly of the King’s army. 
A clue seemed to be now furnished to the eager avengers 
of blood, and Major Thompson not being in town, his 
This immediately caused 
the r turn of the husband, who hastening to a justice of 
the peace, declared that he had borrowed the gun at the 


wife was taken into custody. 


request of Major Strangeways, for the purpose of killing 
a deer. Of course, the guilt of the murder was now 
brought home to the vindictive brother-in-law, and he 
was immediately committed to Newgate. 

In the course of the examinations, previous to the trial 
it had been found necessary to summon the unhappy | 
widow to testify respecting the animosity which had 
existed between the deceased and his supposed murderer. 
Thus, while the wife was mourning the untimely fate of 
her husband, the sister was called to give evidence which 
must condemn to an ignominious death her only brother. 
Mabel was almost heart-broken, and few looked with 
tearless eye upon the pale visage and deep mourning 
dress of the stately and beautiful woman, who had been 
The sight 
of his desolate sister softened the obdurate heart of the 


the innocent cause of this dreadful tragedy. 


murderer, and the unexpected presence of Major Thomp- 
son, convinced him of the uselessness of further conceal- 
ment. He therefore, made a full confession of his crime, 
and was remanded to prison to await his trial. 

On the 24th of February, just thirteen days after the 
crime was committed, the unhappy man was brought to 
trial, and now occurred one of the most remarkable 
scenes ever exhibited in a court of justice. The court 
was crowded to overflowing, for the respectability of the 
parties, the magnitude of the crime, and the singularity 
of the circumstances, had drawn together a throng of | 
persons of both sexes. 
was brought to the bar, a murmur of pity and ad- 
miration ran through the assembly, for seldom had a 


When Major Strangeways 


nobler figure been presented to the eyes of an outraged 


public. 


Tall of stature, with a figure of the finest pro- 


portions, a countenance of melancholy beauty, and a pro- 


fusion of dark curling locks, falling upon his shoulders, 
after the fashion of the Cavaliers of that day, it seemed 


scarcely credible that aught so gifted by nature should be | 


branded with the mark of Cain. Out of compassion to 
the criminal, and a desire to affurd him every proper 
chance of escape, it is the custom for the court, to take 
no notice of a private and voluntary confession; but to 
proceed in all cases, as if nothing was known beyond the 
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evidence publicly adduced. The queston therefore was 
put, as usual, to the prisoner: “ Guilty, or Not Guilty?” 
Every ear was bent forward to catch his reply, but not a 
Again the question 


A solemn 


word broke the breathless silence. 
was repeated, but no reply was returned. 
pause now ensued, broken at last by the third and last 
repetition of the fearful demand. At this moment, the 
voice of the criminal, clear as the blast of a clarion, rang 
through the chamber. 

“Tf | may be admitted to die,” said he, “ by the man- 
ner of death which befell my brother, I will plead.” 

The Lord Chief Justice, surprised by this unwonted 
course, gravely replied, “ that if convicted, the law pre- 
scribed the manner of his death.” 

‘‘ Then,”’ returned Major Strangeways, ‘I shall not 
plead, since, by refusing to do so, I can both free myself 
from the ignominious death of a public gibbet, and also 
preserve my estate for those dear friends who may 
survive me.” 

In all crimes of an atrocious nature, the laws of Eng- 
land have exacted a total confiscation of the personal 
property, and in many cases, an alienation of the real 


estate of the criminal, afler conviction: but, by another 


ancient law, whose cruel enactment dates from the reign 
of Edward the Third, it is decreed that if the criminal 
‘stands mute, and refuses to plead, he must suffer the 
dreadful penalty therein prescribed for his contumacy ; 
but, as no conviction can, in that case, take place, no 
confiscation of his estates can follow. It was to this 
Major Strangeways alluded in his refusal to answer the 
charges brought against him. He knew death to be 
inevitable, whether he were found guilty and suffered on 
the gibbet, or by an obstinate silence subjected himself 
to the ‘peine fort et dure.’ But the last was a death so 
horrible, thateven the judges on the bench exhorted him 
to shun such awful suflering, by a compliance with the 
requisition of the court. He was, however, not to be 
moved from his purpose, and his answer to his counsel, 
who urged him to avoid the terrible sentence of the law, 
was decisive. 

“‘T will not leave my little Alice a beggar,” said he. 
““What matters the mode of my death, or whether my 
bodily pangs be of longer or shorter duration? J shall 
be nerved to bear all by the thought that I am nota 
proclaimed criminal, privileged to leave only an inheri- 
tance of disgrace and poverty to my child.” 

After much vain expostulation the court was compelled 
to pronounce sentence in conformity with the law, and a 
fearful shudder ran through the veins of each horror- 
stricken listener, as it was declared that: 

“The prisoner at the bar be sent to the place from 
whence he came; that he be put into a mean house, 
stopped from any light; and that he be laid upon his 
back, with his arms stretched forth with a cord, the one 
to one side of his prison, the other to the other side of 
his prison, and in like manner shall his legs be used: 
| and that upon his body shall be laid as much iron and 
| stone as he can bear and more; that the first day he shall 
| have three morsels of barley-bread, and the next day he 


,, shall drink thrice of the water of the next channel to the 
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prison door, but no spring or fountain water, and this 
shall be his punishment ’till he die.” 
Such was the cruel penalty inflicted upon one who re- 


fused to plead; e penalty derived from the days of early || 


tyranny, when such a refusal deprived the feudal lord or 


sovereign, of the escheat or forfeiture of the criminal’s | 
estate, and was therefore rendered liable to a punishment | 


so severe as to terrify all persons from incurring it. But 
with unblanching courage Major Strangeways listened to 
the awful sentence, and upon his return to his prison, 
wrote to Major Dewie, a member of parliament, who had 
married one of his sisters, in the following words: 


“ Dear BroTHER :—I hope these lines and pressing death will 
so far expiate my crime, as to procure you and my other friends 
forgiveness, for my conscience bears me witness | was provoked 
by many of my brother-in-law’s unsufferable wrongs. After 
divers parlies, finding his inveterate spleen so implacable, as to 
indict and inform against me at the open bench, my flesh and 
biood held no longer patience, but sought to usurp the vengeful 
attribute which God appropriates to himself, when he would not 
answer me in single combat, though I offered him advantage in 
the length of weapon. Yet, this I will assure you, that I did not 
design his death, but by the discharging of a warning piece, to 
have only terrified his heart from prosecuting litigious suits, and 
thereby let him know, that he was at another man’s mercy, if 
he continued the same. 

“in a word, each man oweth a death, and I two, by this un- 


timely fact: the one to my Maker, the other to the law,—which | 


invokes me to pay the one more willingly, being confident that 
the other is cancelled by the all-seeing eye of Divine mercy and 
justice. These, in short, are the last words of 

* Your dying brother, 


* GEORGE STRANGEWAYS. | 


“ From the Press- Yard, in Newgate, 23th of February, 1659.” 

On the last day of the month, at eleven in the morning, 
the Sheriffs of London, accompanied by their officers, 
came to the Press-yard, where, after a few minutes deley, 
Major Strangeways appeared. Clad in a white dress, 
over which was thrown a long mourning cloak,—*“ his 
attire,’’ says the chronicle, ‘“ handsomely emblemed the 
condition he was then in, who, though his soul wore a 
sable robe of mourning for his former sins, it was now 
become his upper garment, and, in a few minutes, being 
cast off, would discover the immaculate dress of mercy 
which was under it.”” Accompanied by a few of his 
friends and the Reverened Dr. Warmsley, who had 
ministered faithfully to him in holy things, he was 
guarded to the dungeon from whence he was never to 
return with life. Kneeling on the floor of his prison, he 
prayed most fervently, and expressing the sincerest 
penitence fur his offence, he implored the prayers of all 
present, that he might be supported in his awful trial. 
Then uttering, with a loud cle 
faith, he took a solemn leave of his friends, and prepared 
himself for the last scene of this dreadful tragedy. 

The heart sickens at the horrible recital, and the pen 
drops from the hand which now indites this record of 
crime end cruelty. The ancient chronicler dwells with 
curious minuteness upon the horrors of his last moments, 
but the eye of humanity quails at the painful view. 


Whether the compassion of his executioners led them to | 


increase the weights which were crushing out his life, is 
not known, but his agonizing sufferings were certainly of 
short duration. His death ensued within ten minutes 


after he submitted to this punishment. 


Such was the end of Major Strangeways, a man of fine , 


talents, of gracious bearing, of a generous nature, and a 
most loyal and noble gentleman, but who fell a victim to 


ar voice, his confession of 


eé ’? 
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'| his own vindictive passions. The unhappy Mabel, over. 
| whelmed with the tragic fate of both her husband and 
| her brother, sunk into a melancholy, from which she 
never recovered. At her death, she bequeathed the 
estate of Mosson to the orphan Alice, who, while she 
| mourned the untimely fate of her relatives, was carefully 
kept in ignorance of the crime which had led to so much 
misfortune; and, during the course of a long life, never 
_knew at what a fearful price her father had purchased for 


|berthe right of inheritance. 





Nore.—Whether the law which condemned criminals to be 
pressed to death for refusing to plead, be vet repealed, I know 
not,—but it certainly has fallen into disuse. By a statute of 
George III, every person who refused to plead in auswer to a 
criminal charge, was proceeded against as if actually proved to 
be guilty, and suffered the penalty prescribed by law for the 
crime of which he was accused. Our laws, however, more 
humanely direct, that if the prisoner stand mute, the proceedings 
shall be carried on as if he pleaded not guitity—thus affording 
him every chance of escaping which testimony can furnish. In 
the legal history of England, there are numerous instances of 
persons who have had resolution and patience to undergo so 
terrible a death in order to benefit their heirs, by preventing a 
forfeiture of their estates, which would have been the conse. 
quence of a conviction by a verdict. There is a memorable 
story of av ancestor of an ancient family in the North of Eng- 
land. Ina fit of jealousy he killed bis wife, and put to death the 
children who were at home, by throwing them from the battle- 
ments of his castle: and proceeding with an intent to destroy 
his only remaining child, an infant, nursed at a farm-house at 
some distance, he was intereepted by a storm of thunder and 
lightning. This awakened in his breast the compunctions of 

,conscience. He desisted from his purpose,and having sur- 
rendered himself to justice, iu order to secure his estates to his 
child, he had the resolution to die under the dreadful judgment 
of ‘ peine fort et dure.’—Vide Blackstone, book iv. note to sec. 
325. 
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NOT ALWAYS 


BY PROFESSOR H. W. 


IT IS MAY. 


LONGFELLOW. 


Tue sun is bright, the air is clear, 

The darting swallows soar and sing, 
And from the stately elms I hear 

The blue-bird prophecying Spring. 
So blue yon winding river flows, 

It seems an outlet from the sky, 
Where waiting ‘till the west-wind blows, 

The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 


All things are new ;—the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-tree’s nodding crest, 

And even the nest beneath the eaves :— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest. 


All things rejoice in youth and love, 
The fulness of their first delight ; 
And learn from the soft heavens above, 

The melting tenderness of night. 


Maiden! that readest this simple rhyme. 
Enjoy thy youth—it will not stay ; 

Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 

For, oh! it is not always May! 

Enjoy the Spring of love and youth, 
To some good ange! leave the rest, 

For Time will teach thee soon the truth— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest 
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MADELON SANTE. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


x the vear 1812, being an invalid, I was advised by || . el 
I : : ; that the peaceful inhabitants of Lignes should have been 


my physicians to leave the city and find a quiet retreat in | 
some country hamlet. Pursuing their advice, I took up | 
my residence in that of Lignes, in the department of | 
Pas de Calais, at the dwelling of one Madam Sante. | 
The very name appeared to me a lucky omen, and I 
soon found myself at home in the bosom of the humble | 
and happy family, which consisted of only Madam and ) 
her pretty daughter, Madelon. Jaques de Sante, the || 
husband of Madam, had died shortly after the birth of 
his daughter, leaving the good dame charged with her 
entire care and support. He had been only a peasant, 
and saving the little cottage which he had inherited from | 
his father, with a patch of garden ground, he could boast | 
of no other portion of this world’s goods; but the pit- || 


tance arising from his daily labor, amply provided the 


necessary comforts for himself and wife, while the birth | 
of the little Madelon tilled their cup of contentment to. 
overflowing. But death! the spoiler, came in the sun- // 
shine of their bliss, and Jaques de Sante was called to an 
early grave. 

After the grief of the young widow had somewhat 
abated, she thought of the best means to support herself | 
and infant daughter. Her little garden, luckily, was of 
a productive soil, and with the knawledge of cultivation 
she had acquired from her husband, backed by her own 
industry, she contrived to raise sufficient fruits and 
flowers, the profits arising from the sale of which, was 


enough to furnish all that her contented mind desired. 
The little Madelon, as she progressed in years, did also 
in beauty, and her sixteenth summer found her the | 


loveliest maiden of the hamlet, at least, the young men, 


who are the best judges of such matters, with one voice 


awarded her the title of “ éhe village rose.” 

It was at this period of Madelon’s minority that I) 
became an inmate of their happy home, and if ever the 
hand of nature had lavished the riches of loveliness upon 


the human form, it had on that of the innocent Madelon. | 


From beneath a clear and open brow glanced two eyes | 
of the brightest lustre. Her mouth, which seemed to 
speak of love alone, was gemmed with teeth regular and 
white as the purest pearl. Her hair, dark as the plamage | 
of the raven’s wing, flowed in long and luxuriant tresses | 
overaneck and bustof the most perfect mould, while the | 
pure blood mantling in her cheek, shone through a skin 
of downy softness, in color like the lily when tinged with | 
the fervid beams of summer. Such a form was a fitting | 
shrine for the soul of virtue with which God had endowed 
this beautiful creature. . 


At this period, Napoleon was busy in his preparations 
for the invasion of Russia, and for the purpose of levying | 
troops, couriers were despatched to all parts of the 
kingdom. No spot was sacred from the mandate of this _ 
mighty murderer. Fathers, sons, and husbands, all were | 
dragged into the arena of wartare, victims to be offered | 
vp on the altar of Moloch, to satiate the blood-thirsty | 


appetite of a man, who had for his aim, nothing but self! 
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aggrandisement,—the gratification of ambitious passions, 


| which he hypocritically clothed under the pretence of a 


love of country—the advancement of the glory of his 
“La Belle France.” 


In the universal conscription, it was not to be expected 


exempted from the human tribute; and accordingly, one 


evening, a young officer rode into the village and pro- 
claimed the orders of the Emperor. His carriage was 


noble and manly, his figure of exquisite proportion, his 


/manners were bland and attractive, while his conversation 


pronounced him as one who had mingled in the saloons 


‘of refinement. As there was no exact inn in the place, 


and almost every inhabitant could scarcely boast of more 


‘than sufficient accommodation for himself, it was sug- 
gested by one of a group who was looking on the young 


officer with rustic surprise and delight, that the dwelling 
of Madam Sante might probably atiurd him the necessary 
accommodation during his transient sojourn, and the 
speaker at once offered to conduct him to her cottage. 
At the garden gate he was met by Madelon, who, never 
having beheld a soldier in her life, gazed with admiration 
and delight on the handsome dress and figure of the 
stranger. He politely inquired for the mistress of the 


| house, and Madelon, with her natural grace and simpli- 
city, which at once charmed and captivated the young 


‘soldier, conducted him to the presence of her mother. 


Having explained his business to Madam, and professing 


| his willingness to be contented with whatever accommo- 


dation she might be pleased to bestow, the good dame 


‘consented to receive him, and Captain Vervé, from that 


moment, became a lodger at the cottage. 


Time flew on—days bad melted into wecks, and weeks 
had merged into months. The necessary number of re- 
cruits had been obtained, and the day of departure ap- 
pointed. During Vervé’s residence, it was to me plainly 
perceivable, that Madelon’s heart and soul were with 
him. If he spoke to her, her eye would sparkle with 
delight, if he gazed upon ker, the blood would monnt in 
rosy richness to her cheek and her whole frame betray 
an unusual tremor. More than once I had observed the 
tear start into her eye when he mentioned the time of his 
departure ; and one occasion, I found her sobbing deeply 
in the arbor of the garden,—she seemed confused at my 
presence, and when I questioned her as to the cause of 
her sorrow, she could only reply by a fresh flood of tears, 
and fled in confusion and terror from my sight. It was 
easy, however, to divine the cause. Her heart had been 
given to the handsome Vervé, and now she dreaded the 
The fond and artless 
mother dreamt not that her child stood in the path of 


moment of their separation. 


temptation, that the blandishments and artifices of the 
young soldier were sapping the foundation of her virtue, 
that the serpent was slowly yet effectually coiling his 
folds around his victim—that the moment was fast ap- 
proaching, when the beauteous girl would fall from the 
summit of her innocence, and her fair name become a 
thing of mockery and scorn. Vervé, so cautiously did 
he lay his snares, that it defied the keenest eye to detect 
their slightest semblance. He sung to her the songs of 


bis beloved France, he depicted to her in the most glow- 
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ing colors the wonders and glories of the busy world, ’till | dim the glory of his mighty enterprise. But, among all 
her own beautiful and happy home appeared but!) who were anxious for intelligence, none was so dreadful 
a bleak and barren wilderness. The mind of Madelon |a victim to suspense as Madelon. To her, Vervé’s 
thus unsettled, it was not difficult for Vervé to effect his | silence was an eternity of torture,—“ Vervé! her beloved 
design. She saw in him only the soul of honor and of | her noble minded Vervé,” as in the fondness of her heart 
truth, deceit she would not believe dwelt in so fair and || in her solitary moments she used to call him, had never 
gallant a form, and in her confiding fondness and simpli- } sent her the promised advice and assistance to enable her 
city of heart, in a fatal moment yielded to the wiles of || to join him in Paris. 
the seducer. | concealed, and the poor mother beheld her darling child 


Time, who is ever on the wing, at length brought on! the creature of guilt and shame. For the first moment 


Her situation could no longer be 


the day of his departure. It was one of those balmy | in ber existence did she fee] her honest spirit humbled— 
mornings in May, such as are only at that early season of || and the arrow of grief sink deep into her heart. She had 


Sum- | known the 


the year to be found in the sunny soil of France. 
mer from her rosy urn had scattered her treasures upon 


the earth. The trees were laden with their snowy blos- 


soms, the flowrets smiling through their dewy tears,— : features of the beauteous Madelon. 


beauty and love were blended in one harmonious whole. 
At the earliest blush of morn, the drum broke the 


slumbers of the hamlet, and heavily did it fall on} 


many aheart. The conscripts were speedily assembled, 
burning eyes and throbbing bosoms were thronging 
around them,—every maiden in the village but one was 
there, to bid a brother or a lover a long and sad, if not 
it is 


perhaps, an eternal farewell. ‘That absent one 


almost needless to say, was Madelon. Why was shenot 


present to bid her handsome Vervé, ‘‘ God’s speed” upon | 


his journey? Many were the suspicions and surmises 


exchanged among her companions, but all were ignorant 


pangs of a bereaved wife, but her fair name 
was then unspotted, her trust was in Heaven, and she 
had still the image of her husband before her, in the 
That Madelon, who 


r now was a thing of sin, who had brought dishonor upon 


her hearth, and her gray hairs with sorrow to the grave, 
| The poor woman uttered not a word of reproach, but 
r affectionately embraced her blighted blossom. “ Poor 
Madelon! poor Madelon!” she exclaimed, while the 

tears of anguish fell from her eyes like drops of molten 
(lead. ‘‘Thou art a stricken deer, but pillow thy head 
| upon thy mother’s breast, who never will forsake thee— 
| her home is thy home, and thy babe shall not be the less 


welcome to her arms although begotten in sin and 


| shame.” 
| The unhappy girl could not reply—a thrilling shriek 


| 





of the proper cause. Alas! poor Madelon lay on her escaped her, and she fell senseless upon the floor. 


pillow, a weeping sufferer,—‘ a blighted lily’ on the bed || 


of crime. 


It was late in the day when the poor creature awoke 


| to consciousness,—her mother was hanging over her in 


The last parting was over, the lilied banner of France | the greatest solicitude. The sight of the parent revived 
was unfurled above the little band, the drum and fife|' anew the fountain of her grief, and grasping her hand 
mingled their warlike sounds together, and amidst shouts || with a look of misery, in a voice of melancholy supplic- 


that rose from grief-stifled voices, the conscripts turned | tion exclaimed, 


their backs upon their native village, followed by weep- || 
ing eyes, and blessed by aching hearts. 


The in- 


Sorrow, however, must find an intermission. 


‘‘ Mother, dear mother, can you forgive me ?”’ 
The kind parent fell upon her daughter’s bosom, and 
As the night closed in, 


|| mingled tears with kisses. 





habitants soon relapsed into their accustomed pursuits,and | Madelon entreated her to retire to her own apartment 
except an occasional remark as to the destiny of the party, || and seek repose, assuring her that she was now much 
no one would have known that the ties of affection and |, better, and needed not her attention. The confiding 
kindred had so recently been sundered. But forgetful- || parent consented, and withdrew to a sleepless pillow, 
ness, peace, and happiness, were strangers to the bosom |) neyer again to behold the form of her Madelon.— 
of Madelon. Her eyes, that once sparkled like those of; A desperate resolution had taken possession of the heart 
the gazelle, were now sunkenand lustreless. The ruddy |) of the girl. 
tint had vanished from her cheek, her lips, that once||  « Vervé,” she exclaimed, “ I will find thee if the world 
flushed like a cleft cherry, were wan and bloodless,—) olds thee!” and starting from ber bed, she hastily 
deep drawn sighs occasionally escaped from her,—the | ¢ojlected a few articles of necessary apparel, and taking 
usual neatness in her attire was neglected, and to the) 
} her way to Paris. She stole softly from her chamber— 
upon the mind of her daughter, but to all her inquiries, | she had to pass that of her mother, and placing her ear 
Madelon would only reply, “ It is nothing, mother,— | 1, the door, she heard the heavy sobs of her sorrowing 
nothing. ” ! parent. She fell upon her knees, and in the silence of 
The summer had passed away, and the brown mantle | heart, breathed a farewell blessing. As she opened the 
of autumn was spread over the landscape, still, no tidings | door of the cottage, the light of the full moon fell in 
had reached the village of Lignes respecting the fate of | placid brilliance around her. The little garden with its 
This was owing to the shrewd policy of 


| with her a scanty sum of money, she determined to make 
pr mother it was apparent that some heavy weight lay 


the conscripts. 
Napoleon, who had given orders that all communication 


' balmy flowrets, the nurslings of ber own hands, lay slumber- 
| ing in dreamy beauty, not the sigh of a midnight zephyr 
should be withheld from the relatives of those who were She paused as if in hesite- 
in the ranks of the army, fearing that the knowledge of 


their sufferings might chill the ardor of the people, and 


‘ 

| disturbed a leaf or blossom. 
| . . 

| tion, her heart beat heavily, tears gushed into her eyes, 
| . . . 

| ste was departing from the home of her childhood, a lone, 
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unfriended, guilty creature. She felt that memory was. 
busv within her, that reflection might make her waver 
in her purpose, and with a desperate energy rushed from 
the cottage, gained the path that led from the hamlet, and 
ere the first streaks of light had silvered the eastern | 
horizon, was several leagues on her road to Paris. 
On the mother repairing to Madelon’s apartment, in | 
the morning, she was surprised to find she was not there. | 
Suspicion of her departure in a moment fell upon her, 
and the fact was made manifest by the absence of the | 
articles which Madelon had carried with her. Frantic, | 
she searched every corner of the cottage, then in the i 
bewilderment of her grief rushed to the village. No ! 
time was lost in endeavoring to trace the footsteps of the |. 
fugitive, but in vain. No one had seen her. Far beyond | 
the distance which she could have journeyed, since her 
absence was discovered, messengers were despatched in | 
the hopes of overtaking her, but all of them returned with 
the chilling intelligence, that no signs of the unhappy 
The most horrible suspicion now || 


girl could be found. 
flashed upon the wretched mother,—a deep conviction of 
her child’s destruction entered her mind. ‘ My Made- I 
lon, my child!” she unceasingly exclaimed; and when | 
the evening came, a cold and frightful stupor had settled | 
upon her—insanity had claimed her for its own. 
Sick and weary of this scene of misery, I quitted the | 
once happy dwelling, and departed again for the metro- | 
polis of France, indulging the vague hope, that I might 
discover the unfortunate Madelon, and restore her, if not 
to her former state of happiness, at least to watch over 
-Four months had passed away amidst the bustle and | 
confusion of Paris, but no sight, no tidings could [ gain of 


il 
the waning moments of her maniac mother. | 
her. I however learnt, that Vervé had, immediately on 


| 
| 


ters of his regiment, but previous to which, he had allied || 


his arrival from Lignes, been despatched to the head quar- 


himself to a young lady of considerable beauty and ac- || 
complishments, forgetting his promises and plighted | 
faith to Madelon. 
follows such acts with its retribution, he shortly after fell | 
| 


But, as Providence, sooner or later 


in the conflict of Vitepsk. 

One cold and dreary morning in February, I happened || 
to be passing in the neighborhood of the Morgue,—a || 
dense and excited crowd was assembled in front of the | 
building, and my curiosity led me to inquire the cause. 
I was informed that the body of a young female, with | 
that of an infant bound to her bosom, had been taken 
from the waters of the Seine. 





An indescribable feeling 1 
took possession of my heart, a horrible presentiment of || 
something fatal. I approached the door of the building, 
and with trembling hand, applied the heavy iron knocker. 


The loud sound rung dismally through the walls, |! 


1 


and died away in a low, long, and melancholy echo. | 


The porter appeared, and stating my wish to behold 
the bodies, he at once conducted me to the receptacle 
of death. 

The light of day glimmered faintly through a narrow | 
casement, revealing the interior of a gloomy stone ! 
In the centre, stood a long table, on which i 
the outlines of a human figure were seen, through a thin | 


apartment. 


drapery carelessly cast over it. 





—————— —— —_——— ——_— 





me to approach, I did so, and on his removing the cover 
ing, I started back witha wild exclamation of horror and 
surprise. Great God! it was the corpse of the beautiful 
Her long, dark tresses were 
Her eye- 


and unfortunate Madelon. 
yet dripping with the cold waters of the river. 
lids were closed—a faint smile seemed settled on her 
pallid and lifeless features. By her side lay a dead babe, 
apparently of a few weeks old, beautiful as the mother, 
the mutual offspring, no doubt, of Madelon and her heart- 
less seducer. 

On inquiry, I found that the poor girl on her arrival 
in Paris, learning the conduct of Vervé, was seized with 
a dangerous illness. Her peculiar situation attracted the 
commiseration of some kind hearted individuals, who 


administered to her wants. After giving birth to her 


unfortunate babe, she resolved upon her own and its 


destruction. With the fondness of a mother, she had 
bound the hapless nursling to her bosom with a scarf, 
once the gift of its libertine father, and in the dark and 
silent hour of midnight, they had together found a grave 
in the deep waters of the Seine. 


———_—_————. 
————— 





Original. 
STANZAS.—EARTH AND ITS DESTINIES. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


I. 


Tis vain to tell me what this world can give, 
When I see daily what it takes away 

From spirits that would seem too bright to live 
In realms where e’en the wicked weep to stay! 


II. 


This earth—and its sad destinies !—behold, 
Their passing mastery of the great and good— 
’Till, like creations of a meaner mould, 

They bow before an influence cold and rude. 


Itt. 


Then what is glory, and its trumpet song, 

Pour’d round the pathway of our pilgrimage,— 

Its echo, though for cent’ries, were not long, 

Compar’d with fame that lives upon the page 
Iv. 

Of Heaven, and Truth eternal. If we die 

In battle for great Virtue, we have won 


A splendid wreath for this mortality, 

Beyond all mightiness of earth’s renown! 
v. 

Then think too of that joy, the memory 

Of those who love us, and of those we love! 

’Tis worth all riches this side of the sky, 

And type most blessed of our wealth above. 


Vi. 
And count not wealth by mines, nor joy by fame— 
They hold, beyond the stars, their radiant home! 
Let us look upward for a jewel’d name,— 
Where angel tongues do greet us as we roam! 





My conductor beckoned | 
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THE MOLTEN CALF. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


| 

| 

| 

AcLovup on Sinai’s summit sleeps 
Which o'er the plain no shadow throws, 
The tempest which around it sweeps 
Mars not its deep repose. 
And though the gusts be wild and loud, 
The hill before their force shall bend, 
Ere in its slighted folds they rend, j 
The tabernacle cloud. 


Within its deep, mysterious folds 
Jenovan’s presence dwells in light, 

And Israel from the plain beholds 
His Gop upon the height, 

Unseen but visible, as when 
A veil of flesh the cloud supplied, 
And covered, though it could not hide, 1| 

Gop from the eyes of men. 


And he, of sinful mortal mould, 
Admitted to that veil alone 
High converse with his Gop to hold, 
Before the cloudy throne, 
Hears in entranced and trembling awe if 
Syllabic thunders round him roll, 
Revealing to his inmost soul 
Jenovan’s holy law. 


The moon, since first he climbed that hill, 
Hath waned and waxed, and waned again, 

While sinful thoughts and wishes fill 
The crowd upon the plain :— 

And, whilst the tents around them shake 
With Sinai’s thunders loud and dread, 
Their hearts to holy impulse dead 

Jenovan’s laws forsake. 


And he, borne on by floods of sin, 

Whose lips should sacred truth unfold, 

Reddens the furnace, and throws in 
The desecrated gold: 

And from the mould their hands had made 
Comes forth their god !—a molten beast 
In whose foul worship Levite, Priest, 

And People bow the head. 


And marvel we that man, with all 

God’s power displayed before his eyes, 
Should from his high allegiance fall 

To senseless sacrifice ? 
Like those whose feet the desert trod 

Trifles and toys our bosoms fill, 

Earth claims affection deeper still] 

Than holiness and Gop. 


Look round; whe’er thine eye can rest 
A present Deity is there, 

His footsteps on the billow’s crest, 
His voices in the air, 

His hand in every tree and flower, 
His eye in Heaven’s eternal blue, 
And in life,—instinct,—reason,—view 


” 


* The hiding of His Power! 


And still from Him we turn away 
And fill our hearts with worthless things, 
The fires of Avarice melt the clay 
And forth the idol springs! ‘ 
Ambition’s flame and Passion’s heat, 
By wondrous alchemy, transmute 
Earth’s dross, to raise some gilded brute 
To fill Jenovan’s seat, 
Boston, 1840, 1} 


Original. 


ODE TO WASHINGTON, 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Son of the free, first-born of fame! 
Serene but great in soul, 
Supreme as truth shall live thy name, 
W hile storm and tempests roll! 
Graven upon each freeman’s heart, 
While life endures, ’till tinie depart, 
While freedom’s banners wave; 
First, last, alone, its spell shall be, 
Flame on the altars of the free; 
Enduring as the grave. 


What was thy course? Not his of Gaul, (3) 
Whose star hath set in night; 

The scourge of earth, the comet king, 
Who flashed upon the sight— 

(Where the red god of battle stood,) 
Careering over fields of blood, 

His glance a nation’s blight ; 
With death and flame upon his sword, 
An Attila, scourge of the Lord ! 


What was thy course? Not his of Greece, (1) 
That spread his pinions forth; 

The vulture conqueror of peace, 
A fire-brand o’er the earth ; 

From East to West, o’er land and sea, 

While millions bent to him the knee, 
Nor dared to doubt his worth ; 

And Monarchs bowed beneath his nod, 


As mountains ‘neath the breath of God ! 


What was thy course? Not his of Rome, (2) 
Who left but one to weep, 

And met beneath the Senate dome, 
Death’s everlasting sleep ; 

Returning conqueror of the earth, 

To perish by his natal hearth, 
While faction’s bell tolled deep ; 

A thousand triumphs crumbling down, 

He dreaint the footstools to a crown. 


What was thy course? The bird of kings, 
Down from his starry dome, 

With conquest glowing on his wings, 
Made freedom’s land his home— 

And perched upon thy banner, stood, 

Lord over seas of foreign blood,— 
Nor sought again to roam ; 

His fiery glance, the polar star, 

That nations wond’ring, saw afar. 


While the red foeman’s battle ery, 
Swept fiercely on the gale, 
And, foremost, where death’s shafts flew by, 
When wert thou known to quail ? 
Unflinching ’mid the conflicts toil, 
Thou proud Achilles of the soil, 
With virtue for thy mail ; 
We hail’d thee mighty—“ first in war,” 
And honored thy triumphal car. 


When blue-eyed peace, her pennon spread, 
O’er vale and hill and sea; 

Fame twined the Jaurel round thy head, 
And bent to thee, the knee— 

“ First then in peace”—thy will, a throne, 

A nation’s love had made thine own, 
But choosing to be free ; 

Thou livest yet, shrined iu each heart, 

First, last, supreme, while life hath part! 


Philadelphia, Dec. 1840. 


3. Napoleon.—1l. Alexander.—2. Caesar, 
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Original. | 
CONVERSATION ON PERIODICAL TALES | 
AND THEIR AUTHORS. 

"| 

| 


BY MRS. HOFLAND. 


Persons present, Mrs. Saville, her daughters, Mary 
and Louisa, her son, Henry, Mr. Halroyd, their visi- 
tant, and her aunt, Mrs. Berry. 

Mrs. Berry. “ Surely, Mr. Halroyd, I did not hear 


you aright? I am indeed that obsolete creature, an old 


woman, therefore my ears may be defective. I thought) 
you said you didn’t like Pickwick nor Nicholas Nic- 
kleby ?” 

Mr. H. “You were right, ma’am—quite right—I 
think them excessively /ow—indeed, a very few pages 
satisfied me. I threw the book or pamphlet, or what- 


ever they call it, down in disgust.” 

Mrs. Saville. ‘The observation seems to have 
made my daughters throw down their work in sur-| 
prise.” 

Louisa, (reddening). “You need not have changed | 
the word, mamma, for it would have done very well to 
express my emotion, at least—how anybody can dislike 
an author of such various powers of entertaining—who 
brings people before your eyes as distinctly as if they 
were your daily guests, and enables you to hear their | 
very words, and read the hearts which suggest such 
words, I really cannot imagine.” 

Mr. H. ‘“ That he does all that, I grant, little as I 


saw of his book—but the question is, what does he 


bring befure you? So far us I saw, they were either || 
low people, in the second and third rate classes of 
tradesmen, to wit: Pickwick and his coferie, or far 
below them, servants, coachmen, and such like, but I. 
am told that many of his scenes are actually in prisons 
and dens, ‘where thieves do congregate.’ One of his, 
I hear, begins in a work-house, and ends with murder. 
I assure you with us down in the country, no young 
lady who is a lady, would think of reading any of | 
Dickens’ works.” 
Henry S. “ Heaven defend me from country misses! 
I have heard a good deal of their starched manners and 
queer fancies, but I had no idea of such fastidiousnes as | 
this, towards an author who is utterly incapable of awa- | 
kening a blush on the purest cheek, and who makes | 


vice more hateful than any author I have ever met 


with.” 

Mr. H. That may be, but excellence of that kind 
does not render him a proper writer for young people, | 
and yet it is the young who read tales almost exclu- | 
sively. Now what can they learn in a workhouse or a. 
prison, that can do them good? Is a conversation | 


| 


between a Beadle and a Builey, likely to add to the | 


accomplishment of an elegant minded girl? the dissec- | 
tion of a bad man’s heart may be cleverly performed; | 


but is yours rendered the better for seeing that which it | 
: | 


loathes? You would not take your sisters to witness an | 
execution, | apprehend, and by the same rule would || 
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I disapprove the books in question in toto. I am sure 
Miss Mary does not read them ?” 

Louisa. ‘ Not read them ?—she devours them, then, 
for nobody likes to get into a corner with Nicholas Nic- 
kleby, better than she does, though he makes her cry 
almost every number, and when Oliver Twist came in, 
mamma. hid it, because Mary had been reduced by the 
influenza, and would have been too much effected by it— 
indeed, we all loved poor Oliver best of all.” 

Henry S. “That arises from your town education; 


had you lived all your lives in splendid country man- 
sions, or rural cottage oriee, where flowers enamel 


every path, birds sing in every bush, fair maids talk 


poetry, and study astronomy—dress like Ida of Athens, 
in ‘woven air,’ and are altogether superior creatures, 
but not, therefore angelic, for angels minister to man 
even when degraded, if penitent; whereas! these ethe- 
rialized, azure blue, double distilled, ultra sylph—” 


Louisa. “Nay, Henry, don’t talk so fast, and look 


/soangry. Iam too quick, and you are worse than me.” 


Henry S. “Perhaps I am! but I thought—I hoped 
my mother would help me to—to—” 

Mrs. Saville. “Certainly not to ridicule country 
young ladies, Henry, since I have been, and am acquain- 
ted with several whom I sincerely love and esteem— 
there are many charming girls in Mr. Halroyd’s neigh- 
borhood, well read, sensible, unaffected girls, to whom 
your epithets will not, (in so far as they ere satirical, ) 


at all apply, and I hope you will not pain me by using 


such to persons of whom you are ignorant.” 

Henry S. “ But they are no better than my sisters ? 
—than your daughters, mother? Surely you will not 
say that?” 

Mrs. Saville. “Iam not likely to do it, as the 
admission would certainly criminate myself, but I can 


see clearly that different opinions may exist, and diffe- 


rent lines of conduct be adopted, by persons who live in 
different situations, without any reflection passed in con- 
demnation on either side, being just or tenable.” 

Henry S. “Pray go on, mother. I am sure you 
will give Dickens his due before you have done with 
him.” 

Mrs. Saville. “ I admire his genius, research, and 
industry, so much, that [ am by no means equal to 
giving him his due, but far beyond my admiration 


of his talents, is my esteem for his motive, which I do 
firmly believe to be that of the purest philanthropy, the 
‘most effective humanity. We have all heard it said, 


‘one half of the world does not know how the other 


half lives;’ this author shows us how. No other has 


told us half so much of the dregs of misery in the cup of 


‘life—the union of poverty with crime, the fruits of the 


conviction, and its effects on all the relations of each; yet 
his pictures are never exaggerated, though their effects 
are intense—in their truth exists their power.” 

Mr. Halroyd. “1 never dreamt of denying his 
power, my dear madam, but I object to the mode of its 
exercise. Why, when I seek for an hour’s amusement 


hardly ofler to them the contemplation of those heroes | by light reading, am I to be led to a work-house or a 
who are called upon to exhibit as principal performers. 1 prison ?—associated with fiends in human shape, who 
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drive their fellow creatures to perdition, or their victims | 


whilst on the rack, where they have placed them 2?” 
Mrs. Saville. 
you are a man, one of the great family of rational and 


“T would answer, simply because 


accountable beings, who are each called upon to assist | 


the whole, by knowledge, discrimination, relief, arising 
from instruction, pity or bounty, according to your 
means. If men and painful objects are offered to your 


consideration, you cannot conscientiously shut your eyes 
- ! 


to them, in my opinion, unless they really affect you 


injuriously, or because you are sensible of an utter inca-. 


pability of practising the virtues they seck to call into 
action.” 

Mrs. Berry. “ But surely these sad scenes may be 
endured, not only as a duty, but because they are closely 
connected with the most beautiful traits of high moral 


feeling, generous impulse, natural affection, quiet self- | 
denial, and pure integrity, that humanity, aided by 


religious sensibility, could perform ?” 

Henry S. 
in them, too—smiles follow the tears speedily, and the 
tears themselves are pleasurable. 
good a comment, as complete a justification of Aken- 
side’s assertion in that magnificent poem “‘ The Plea- 
sures of Imagination,” as ever was written. Nay, you 
kaow what I allude to.” 

Mary. ‘Yes, brother, I remember he opens thus: 


‘ Behold the ways 
Of Heaven’s eternal destiny to man, 
By vexing fortune, or intrusive pain, 
Shall never be divided from her chaste 
And fair attendant, pleasure.’” 

Mr. Halroyd. “ Nay, if you bring poetry, (and such 
poetry as that exquisite, though comparatively little 
read poem,) against me, I know not what to say. I—I 
certainly never dreamt of uniting such names as Sam 
Weller with his, who could exclaim: 


‘ Ask the fond youth 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he loved, 
So often fills his arms—so often draws 
His lonely footsteps at the silent hour. 
Oh! he will tell thee that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne’er—’ ” 


Mrs. Saville. 
a more beautiful and touching effusion never hallowed 


‘“* Pardon me for interrupting you, for 
3 ’ 


the lyre of the muse, but I cannot forbear saying, that in 


“Yes, and there is a great deal of humor | 


I think they afford as _ 
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| Mr. Halroyd. “I confess I had this conception of 
| the case, which was confirmed by all that was told in 
my own neighborhood, but I apprehend we were wrong ; 
vit is at least certain, I will read them for myself, and as 
| far as possible, divest myself of former prejudices, 
That they cannot be as coarse and low-lived as I have 
_heard them represented, is evident, since Mrs. Saville 
has not only read, but permitted her daughters to read 
them, but I certainly know ladies who would be sur- 
prized to hear it.” 
Mrs. Saville. ‘There are mothers I well know, who 
| seek to keep their children from the very knowledge of 
| the existence of evil | 
| from the very highest motives, but certainly such labor 
We London 


people may be as innocent, but we cannot possibly be, 


, and labor to this purpose, of course, 
must be in vain, in all large communities. 


in these matters, as ignorant as our country friends, 
therefore we may be allowed to look at the world as it 
| is, when the view is calculated to increase our abhor- 
rence of evil, and strengthen our love of virtne, notwith- 
standing it is so often the sufferer.” 

Louisa. ‘ But surely, dear mother, good principle 
is a much higher motive of action than the mere ab- 


sence of sinful knowledge. I am sure you always taught 
us that duty was a far better guide than sensibility, and 
| that the severest dictates must be obeyed. Where can 
| there be a more beautiful example given, than in the 
patience and industry of poor Madeline, for her horrid 
wretch of a father?” 
| Mrs. Berry. ‘‘ The description of that poor girl’s 
| situation, is not overcharged. I have known persons 
similarly situated.” 
Louisa. ‘I hope they did not marry wicked old men, 
my dear madam? it terrifies me when I think on her 
| situation, and—” 
| Hen ry S. “ Don’t forestall your author, Louisa, it is 
injustice to him, and disappointment to yourself. You 
| see how angry he is at the theatrical people for botching 
up their paltry dramas out of his immature schemes, 
and he may well be so. I am very glad he has given 
them the indignant lashing he has, and I only wish the 
law could protect him and other authors, by rendering 


their every thought sacred, at least, for a given period. 








the affection and tenderness of sweet Kate Nickleby to [ fear, however, it will never be done; there seems to 
her very silly, inconsequent mother, I find something so be a combination against authors, interwoven with the 
touchingly beautiful, so true to nature, and to the highest principles of society—a kind of tacit, but universal 
qualities of duty and girlhood, towards a widowed parent, agreement, to neglect and injure that very class of beings 
that if that poor sufferer had been the only portrait of | tg whom we are most deeply indebted.” 

the amiable, he had drawn, I must have pronounced Mr. Halroyd. “TI perfectly agree with you, Henry, 
Mr. Dickens a master in his art. Of course I feel the | on his point ; we all do wrong to our highest benefactors, 
same loathing horror, the same disgust and and con- 
tempt, the same wish, that some characters had never 


and when one, more generous, because more conscien- 

tious than the rest, comes forward in their behalf, his 

been brought before me, single hand is necessarily found inefficient for its high 

‘To blight my eyes, and plague my heart,’ daring ; witness Sarjeant Talfourd’s failure. 

which you do, but—” | Mary S. “ But he has not failed yet, so far as I can 
Henry S. “ Mother, you mistake; Mr. Halroyd has | learn. He is so clever, and so good, he must succeed 

never been horrified by Ralph Nickleby or the Jew; | eventually. I trust so, at least.” 

never felt his blood run cold, when that of the wretched || Mr. Halroyd. ‘I must say ‘amen to that sweet 

girl was shed; he rejected the works because they were | prayer,’ but I fear the youngest of us will not live to see 

He could not soil his glance by contact with vul- | its fulfilment.” 


Mrs. Berry. 


lov. 


. ' . . . . 
garity.” | “ Let us rejoice in the circumstance of 
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some authors being able to take care of themselves. It!! mills, one in Devonshire, the other in Yorkshire, and in 
is said Mrs. Trollope has done so in her new attempt.” || order the more effectually to enslave their victims, an 

Mr. Halroyd. “An attempt, also, said to have | exchange was made of the children working in each 
failed. I am not an admirer of hers, though I think her | manufactory, by which every young creature was torn 
abilities of the first order.” || from its country, its parents, and every other connection, 

Mrs. Berry. ‘‘ Her endeavor to assist a long oppres- I precisely during that period of existence when tender- 
sed portion of the community, and that, the most help- |) ness and watchfulness are most called for. The diffe- 
less, cannot fail to elicit your approbation; besides, you i rence of climate must be one source of suffering, and in 
are fond of children.” H a class of their description, the difference of language 

Henry S. “Not dirty, ragged children—they are}| might be called another, so great were their provincial 
low creatures, not within the pale of fashionable humani- difficulties. Scantily fed, poorly clothed, and often cru- 
ty.” 

Mr. Halroyd. ‘‘ Now that is more malicious than 1) unable to learn it from their neighborhood ; kept closely 
gave you credit for, Mr. Henry Saville, after renouncing \\in their prison house, and taking their only exercise 


| elly beaten, seldom knowing exactly their own age, and 


my first prejudices as 1 did. The fact is, I do like 
children, not the better for being dirty, it is certain, but) 
frequently in spite of that circumstance. You know it || 
was only the other day I noticed the beautiful small || 
hands of the orange-woman’s child, at the corner of the | 





street, and said, how completely it was at variance with 


within the high walls of a small play ground—always 
short of the usual stature of manhood, their apprentice- 
ship had no end, and many a care-worn face, with the 
lineaments of thirty, attached to a body of eighteen, 
might have been traced amongst them. Now and then 


an adventurous spirit might escape, and throw himself 


Lord Byron’s assertion about small hands being the gift i and his bleeding wounds before the eye of justice, in 
of nature to aristocracy, for I had remarked in a thou- | which case he never failed to be liberated and sent home, 
sand instances the fallacy of his conclusion, for labor, ! but this circumstance only closed the doors more effectu- 
not nature, made the difference by destroying the deli- || ally. Such a state of things, thank God, could not exist 
cacy.” now.” 
Henry S. “Tery you mercy, Frederick, so you did, | Louisa. “Dear aunt, do their successors behave 
and what was more, exemplified your subject by putting '| well to them at this time ?” 
a couple of buns in said hands—so now what think you|| Mfrs. Berry. “My dear, they built a second mill 
of Mrs. Trollope’s factory-boy ?” | close to the first, and worked them both night and day, 
“ Mr. Halroyd. ‘I think she will defeat her pur- | and the sleepy children set the mill on fire, as it was 
pose by her excess. I know several cotton lords, and i supposed ; at all events, burnt it was, and never rebuilt. 


| 


amongst them might find one or two, perhaps, as osten-'| I was then married and gone, so I know little of the cir- 


tatious as Sir Matthew, but one so hard-hearted, so!) cumstances belonging to its destruction, but the way in 


\} 

malicious, insidious, cruel and contriving as him, neither || which it was carried on, I know but too well, for the 
° ° it ° 

I nor any one else ever has seen, or will see, in these | ‘secrets of the prison house,’ came repeatedly under 


degenerate days, when a man’s follies frequently neu-|) my observation. Well do I remember seeing a child 


tralize his ferocities. Educated men are rarely ruffians.”’ || sit on a stool beside a wheel, to join cotton when broken, 


Mrs. Berry. ‘I can assure you, Mr. Halroyd, that, 
. } 
in my young days, | knewa man, the master of a cotton- | 


who was in the last stages of dropsy, and said he had 
been ill a year. In forty-eight hours after I speke to 


mill, who used the little creatures under his control as | him, I saw his corpse conveyed to the grave, as he had 


cruelly, or more so, than any thing she has depicted 
hitherto. He was the junior partner of good and| 


dropped from his seat dead, soon after I had seen him.’” 
Henry S. ‘Poor child, those around him remem- 


respectable men, who resided in the south and west of || bered not that 
England, and left him to his own management, which I | 
firmly believe to have been much worse than any thing 
ever done in the West Indies, because the unhappy Mrs. Berry. “ Pious hands and pitying hearts were 


beings he murdered piecemeal, were not purchased by t certainly little known in those cases, formerly, and I 
\fear are not much more common xew, nevertheless, I 


‘On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious hand the closing eye requires.’ ”’ 





his own money. People were then so zealously en- 
gaged on behalf of the negroes, that the case of white || have known one or two excellently-conducted factories. 
slaves was never considered. I thank God I have lived | There was a large one near Mansfield, the owner of 
to see the time, when having emancipated one race, which was of the society of Friends, that was every way 
they have time to think of the other.” | humanely conducted, but I fear there is still a great deal 
Mr. Halroyd. “ Think they ought, and not only i to be done before this Augean stable is cleansed.” 

think, but act in behalf of their suffering fellow crea- || Mr. Halroyd. ‘True madam, nor will such an 
tures, but exaggeration rarely effects its object, and very ! effect result from a lady’s pamphlet. Elephants are not 
frequently defeats it entirely. The man you speak of, | whisked away by fly-flappers.” 

could not, in the present day, be so far tolerated as to|| Mrs. Saville. “Don’t be too sure of that, young 
escape public odium. I believe, formerly, the system of || man. Satire has long been ‘ able to make those bhum- 
closing the mills against inspection, did hide outrages 1 ble who escape the law,’ and when to this is added the 
| power of truthful pathos in describing a mother’s agoni- 


| 


which are, at present, unknown.” 
Mrs. Berry. “The company 1 speak of, had two. zing solicitude—a child’s terror—the actual sufferings of 


" 
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sickness, cold and hunger, as a widow-woman can best 
paint them, because she has contemplated most closely. 
Surely there is promise of great good being done even 
by a feeble instrument.” 

Mrs. Berry. “ At all events, her intention is noble, 
as well as humane, for she takes the field against enor- 
mous wealth, considerable knowledge exercised on a 


subject of great national importance, and a mighty pha- , 


lanx of dependant agents, whilst her only clients are 
those who are generally deemed ‘the offscouring of all 
things,’ the poor, the ignorant, and frequently the 
wicked. 


basing slavery they endure, as to be not only incapable 


Wretched creatures! so immersed in the de- 


of estimating her services, that they may be said neither 
to desire nor deserve them.”’ 


Henry S. 
humane, the religious, and a considerable portion of the 
pulitical. 


has entered might be deemed quixotic. To the chari- 


table among the aristocracy, which are a numerous | 


party, may be added, also, the class who seek to repel 
the encroachments of wealth, also, many who have for- 
merly been themselves in business, and seek to purify 
the body to which they formerly belonged, so that alto- 
gether she must be well supported, and will, I trust, 
find the obloquy she is sure to encounter, atoned for by 
the eventual guod she will achieve.” 

Mr. Halroyd. “\t is desirable that good should be 
done by any one, rather than left undone, but I confess 
I woman 


my prejudices run high. cannot consider 


“She certainly has, for supporters, the | 


If it were not so, the crusade on which she | 


(i'the advocate of 


MILTON. 


| Trollope’s attack will be answered and commented upon 
'so extensively, that much truth will be thrown before 
the public, and happy shail 1 be to find her premises as 
untenable as her intentions are estimable. I cannot 
‘think things can be right when I see such enormous 
‘fortunes made of factories, where the laborers are so 
‘scantily rewarded, since it is plain that they might be 
| well supported, ana very noble property secured to him 
who ventures his fortune in Beyond 
this, I have no right to condemn, because I have no 


such concerns. 


means of personal examination—enough tor me to say to 
starving children, and heart-broken 


999 


mothers in ¢his cause, 1 bid thee *‘ Gud speed. 
London, 1840. 


Original. 


MILTON. 


i| BY RUFUS DAWES. 


properly situated, in any state of warfare—a creature | 


formed to soothe the cares, and embellish the comforts 


of life, ought not to fight its battles with the pen.” 
Henry 8S. “ You would have her quiescent and gen- 

teel. So would I for my companion and equal, but 

those qualities would not serve the turn for one Irish 


fish-woman, whose husband was killed by accident, and 


has left her with three children, (helpless infants,) who! 


can only be supported by her industry and energy. 
women and girls of Underwalden drew the cannon for 


their husbands and fathers, to the mountains, in order | 


that their defenders might be strong in their resistance 


to the enemy. 
estimable as the weakness of their frames was interest- 


> : Hl 
ing? and surely a woman of genius does not depart 


from her character as a lady, when she can benefit her 
fellow creatures by the exertion of her talents ?”’ 

Mrs. Berry. ** Qn the contrary, as a Christian, she 
is called upon to do it. Her talent was not given her 
to be wrapped in a napkio.”’ 

“Henry S. “Certainly not; but mind I speak of 
her as a public character. In domestic life, I hate and 
dread pugnacious ladies. No Juans de Arc in draw- 
ing-rooms for me.” 

Mrs Saville. ‘Ab! Henry, you are beset ‘with your 
sex’s weakness,’ after all. 
woman must be submissive, whether to lawful authority 
or despotic power. The Moslem’s answer, ‘ I hear and 
1 obey,’ is always demanded from them—however, it is 
With respect to the 
I think Mrs. 


sumething to allow us genius. 
work on the /apis, I can, as yet, say little. 


The | 


Was not the strength of their minds as 


On this point, you all agree | 


-Wuo knows what thou hast done, prophetic hard ? 
“On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues,” 
Thy heaven-illumined genius wandered through 
Chaotic regions, and from thickest night 
Unveiled the golden age—the age of guod, 

When man, in wedded bliss, walked Paradise. 

Thou sang’st his fall, when from obedience 

Adam, the first great church, with tears beheld 

Self-degradation, as the sensual will 

Usurped the will of Heaven. Of evil thoughts 
| And thence of evil deeds that then ensued, 

Thy holy song was filled, ’till moon-like faith 

Disjoined from sun-like charity, drove man 

Weeping from Eden. Thus thy song did end. 

Yet was thy work unfinished—once again 

Urania, crowned with stars, and pointing up 

The avenue of Heaven, commissioned came, 

And touched thy hallowed lips for prophecy. 

Then thou didst sing of Paradise Regained, 

Unknowing what thou sang’st, but haply dreaming 

In thy celestial vision, that thy song, 

| Fraugit with bigh truth, would do its little work 

As a mere work of genius, and call down 

| The laurel on thy brow in after years, 

Uniting thee in fame, thy ardent hope, 

With “ Thamyris and blind Mwonides,” 

Both blind like thee, blind to the sensual glare 
That shuts out Heaven. Who reads thy poem now, 

And does not think that Milton’s genius fell 

With his hymned fall of man? 


Men will pour o’er thy Paradise Regained, 


But ages hence, 


And comprehend it as they cannot new. 

Then, when the Lord’s New Church shall have advanced 
In this the second golden age of man, 

| The last age sang in the Cumwan songs, 

_Foretold by all the prophets, then great bard! 

| Thy name will rank with the wise men of old, 

| Whose li 
“ And justify the ways of God to man.” 


ps were instrumental to confirm, 
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detriment or damage, either to our persons, the carriage, 


SKETCHES IN THE WEST.—No. VII. ' or the horses. It cannot be expected that I can say 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LAFITTE,’ ‘CAPT. KYD,’ ETC. 

I HAVE just returned from a second excursion through 
the city and environs of Saint Louis, and, were I a good 
Catholic, I should most fervently thank Saint John for 


my safe return. The spirited black ponies, with which | , ; 
: : | or four pleasant suburban villages, some pretty green 

we drove out yesterday, were, this morning, purchased | ” ; ; ; 
| fields on both sides of the road, a mound, on which are 


by a young bachelor friend of mine, who takes to him- | 


self great reputation on being a good “ whip,” that is, 
one who can sit square on his box, hold the “ ribands ” 
(as market-women are wont to do,) one in each hand, 
make his horses move fleet as deer over the ground, and 
touch the hub of a passing vehicle withont striking it. 


In these requisites for a first rate ‘ whip,” my friend is 


eminently proficient. Having purchased the ponies, he | 


invited myself and one or two ladies of our party, to 


ride out, that he might show off his purchase. At four | 


o'clock the barouche was at the door, and in a few 
seconds we were flying through the streets of the town. 
In Saint Louis, gentlemen drive their own barouches—a 
thing seldom done in Natchez. My friend was on the 
driver’s seat, with fire in each eye, and a “ riband”’ in 
each hand. Away we dashed, neck or nothing—now 
striking fire out of some stone which had no business in 


the road, and for which my friend had too much con- | : 
| run bis wheel into a rut, or cross a gutter, he will do it 


tempt to turn out, now sinking suddenly into a rut, 
equally contemptible, and thereby being nearly spilled 
to the ground, or now, turning a corner, with a velocity 


much of the scenery on the ride, for we were whisked 
past it too quickly for any thing to be seen very clearly. 
I have, however, an indistinct perception of having 
passed a market-house, by the token that we grazed its 
corner post, to within the ninth part of a hair—and of a 
row of wooden houses, a carriage repository filled with 
handsome vehicles (how I envied their repose !) three 


the water-works, and several new and half finished 
buildings, with a view of the river, and beyond, on our 


| right, the pleasant shores of Illinois. When we alighted, 


our horses were panting, and their large veins were dis 
tended, their nostrils dilated, and their slender limbs 
trembling with over-exertion. It is a very erroneous 
impression that a good driver, is one who can take off a 
porker’s ear or tail, without hitting the animal—whose 
horses are driven beyond their speed—who disregards 
obstructions--who delights in urging his horses to do 
their best, and loves to show how weil he can sit on the 


| box—who is so wholly absorbed in himself, as to forget 


that tilted the carriage on its two right hand wheels, | 


and scattering little boys, pigs, and old women, like 
chaff befure the wind. Mem. It is the duty of such 


cattle to keep out of the way; it is enongh fora“ whip” 


to take care of bis horses, and keep their speed up, | 


without looking out ahead! A good driver should never 


Bump! 


take his eye from his right horse’s right ear! 


or disregard the convenience of those he drives, and 
who listens with more pleasure to the praises of a 
passing loafer, than attention to the solicitations and 
rarnings of carefulness, by the ladies under his care. 
A good driver will avoid every obstacle. If he must 
with the least possible inconvenience, and in every thing 
he will drive not so much to set boys shouting at the 
fieetness of his horses, or make young clerks envious by 
his attitude upon the box, or show his skill in carving 


' such animals as his fore-wheel encounters, frightening 
' old ladies and gentlemen, and setting mothers scream- 


thump! rattle! jump! away we go over a deep fissure | 


across the road, bouncing us into the air two feet, and 


bringing us down again upon the seats, with imminent | 


peril to our bones and the carriage-springs. 
we got out of the streets, and with a smooth road before 
us, we whirled along with a speed that rendered the 
ble to the passer-by. Every eye was upon us. 
body stopped and looked. 


At length | 


ing after their children, as in regarding the security, en- 


jeyment, and comfort of his companions. A good driver 


is emphatically one who forgets himself in the conside- 
ration of others. A good “whip” is too apt to be a 
bad driver. The contrast, in point of comfort, between 
the rides of yesterday and to-day, is great enough. 
Yesterday, with the same horses, under the experienced, 
careful, yet sufficiently fleet driving of our courteous 


| landlord, we rode in perfect security, and enjoyed our 


: . .. |, ride without constant terror of annihilation, by contact 
spokes of the wheels and the horses’ teet, almost invisi- | ie : 


Every- | 


My friend was evidently at | 


the height of his ambition. “ Jim! see them ere horses, | 
how they cut dirt,”’ said a loafer to a companion on the | 


side-walk. My friend's kindling eye, heightened color, 


and more determined attitude on his box, convinced me | 


that he had drank in the praise. We were now in the 
suburbs, moving at a rate suburbians had never before 
seen, and, as on a former, and no less memorable occa- 
sion, 


“The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all; 

And every soul cried out“ Well done!” 
As loud as they could bawl.” 


ee 


with a post, or the wheel of a passing carriage, or of 
being upset by dashing into a rut, or tossed into the air 
by crossing adrain. To-day we have been in momentary 
danger of our lives, and when we drew up to the door, 
we all thanked Heaven most devoutly for our escape. 
The result was, that the pole of the carriage sprung 
from the socket just as we drove up to the hotel; the 
carriage came against the horses, while the end of the 
pole rose high in the air above their heads. But fortu- 
nately we had stopped, and the horses were quiet. If 
we had ridden ten yards further (it was down hill,) with 
nothing to hold the barouche back, it would have run 


‘upon the horses, and then, as Aaron Burr said at the 


siege of New-York, ‘‘ we should have had our own fun.’ 


At length we arrived at the foot of the Indian Mound, | Our “whip” was much chagrined at this accident, and 
a mile north of the city, without any very considerable |’ we were very much pleased, in as much as we had been 
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prophecying an accident from the first. And then it is 
se gratifying to say to one, “I told you so.”’ 

The Indian Mound is about forty feet high, one hun- 
dred paces long, and eight broad at the top. It has 
heen supposed, by some, to be natural; but it is evi- 
dently artificial. 
of the city at the south, the river with its pleasant shores. 
bordered with woodhine and pasture. The view towards 
the country is rural and cultivated ; indeed, the scenery 
all round Saint Louis is delightful—a charming mixture 
of grove and lawn, as if nature had chosen this field to 
out-do art. A more lovely country than this, and a more 
beantiful site fora city than that of Saint Louis, cannot 
be imagined. There are two or three other lesser 
mounds, with smooth, green sides and summits, in the 
vicinity of that we ascended; on one of them are the 
water-works. About a mile from the “ Prairie House,” 
and six miles from the city, is a still larger mound than 
either of these, from which there is a prospect of thirty 
miles round. It is not, however, so imposing as that at 
Selsertown, nine miles from Natchez, which is the most 


important structure of the kind in the Mississippi valley. 


Leaving the mound, we drove through the upper part of | 


the city, passing many handsome dwellings, in several of 
which, | was told, resided French families of the ton. 


French, English, Virginians, Yankees, Dutch and Span-, 


iards, compose the mixed society of this place. A 
knowledge of the French language is necessary for a 
general intercourse with society here. Better elements 
for the structure of a good society than are found here, 
cannot well be gathered; and in a few years, when 
wealth, education, luxury, etc., find their level, or rather 
summit, and amalgamation combines the discordant 
particles in one harmonious whole, Saint Louis will lead 
the fashion in the West. 


We rode in sight of the convent of the Sacred Heart, 
half a mile south of the town, but could not approach it 
on account of the badness of the roads in that direction. 
It is a plain, two story brick building, forming two sides 
ofa square. The school bears high reputation, and now 
contains sixty young ladies. To-morrow we commit 
ourselves once more to the tender mercies of a steam- 


boat, on our way to Louisville. 


J. H. I. 


ADVICE. 


In giving advice, we must consult the gentlest man- 


ner and softest reasons of address; our advice must not | 


fall like a violent storm, bearing down, and making 
that to droop which it was meant to cherish and re- 
fresh; it must descend as the dew upon the tender 
herb, or like melting flakes of snow; the softer it falls, 
the longer it dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks into 
the mind. If there are few who have the humility to 
receive advice as they ought, it is often because there 


are few who have the discretion to convey it in a proper | 
veliicle, and to qualify the harshness and bitterness of | 


reproof, against which nature is apt to revolt, by an 


artful mixture of sweetening and agreeable ingredients. | 


From the summit is a pleasant view 
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BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


A QUEENLY shape by labor formed, 
Yet still erect and free, 

With rustic joy she walks beneath 
The sky of Italy. 

How pleasant for a kindly beart, 
To mark the gracetul pride, 

With which, upon a festal morn, 
She treads the mountain-side! 

A fresh, round form, with tresses dark, 
Lips that invite the kiss, 

And smiles that winningly declare 
A calm, familiar bliss; 

Her manner, gentle and sincere, 
A kindly reverence shows, 

As with sweet greetings she salutes 
The stranger as she goes. 

A white mantilla deftiy thrown 
Above her braided hair, 

Her cherished silver ornaments 
That gleam so proudly there ; 

Or bart of finest straw enwove. 
Gould cross and boddice small, 

Not less than her delighted gaze, 
Bespeak a festival. 

How cheering in the summer air, 
To hear her song resound, 

Amid a laughing group, who send 
The ruddy wine around! 

Or see her at their frugal meal, 
At noon, beneath the trees, 

Like the fair goddess of the scene, 
Reclining at her ease! 

’Tis hers to hasten forth at dawn, 
For water from the spring, 

To train the vine, and press the grapes, 
Or glean the harvesting ; 

To dance, on holidays, at eve, 
A wreath of love to share, 

And, constant at the village-church, 
Prefer her humble prayer. 

Tho’ warmest suns her face have browned, 
Its hue is rich in health, 

And lighted by an eye, whose beams 
Bespeak contentment’s wealth; 

Her bland expression breathes of peace, 
A simple soul serene, 

Bred amid vineyards’ olive-grounds, 
And fields of living green. 

A blessing on thee, peasant-queen, 
And on thy lowly life, 

’Tis fairer than thy princes boast, 
And free from sordid strife. 

I think of thee with with azure skies, 
With consecrated rills, 

And dreams of rural peace enjoyed, 
Amid the Tuscan bills. 
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VISIT TO AN ILLINOIS SEMINARY. 


E. R. STEELE. 
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1} 


BY MRS. 


WHILE journeying through the western states, last 
summer, I found, upon the Mississippi, a seminary, | 
conducted on so judicious a plan, that I am convinced it 
has only to be made public, to be followed by other insti- 
tutions. It is calculated for the wants of that people, 
and, in fact, would be of great benefit to the young, 
females of the Atlantic border. 

Boarding-schools, in general, and particularly fashion- | 
able ones, have never given satisfaction to the sober 
class of the community, and have provoked severe cri- 


Our 


young women are, it is snid, educated to be only ladies 


ticiam from the travellers who have visited them. 


—not ladies in manner, merely, but also in their habits. 
With abstruse studies, the pupil mixes music, foreign 
languages, and light accomplishments, while I know of 
no institution where the knowledge of household duties, 
construction of garments, and other useful branches are 
tanght. When returned from ‘school, she is, of course, 
of no use to her fanily, but sits in the drawing-room 
half the day, receiving company, and the other half, pay- 
ing visits, or in dabbling with musie and light reading. 
Elegant idlers are very well ia their way, and in their 
station, but every reasoning person must acknowledge 
they are out of place in a country where all the men, 
with few exceptions, ave opera/ives, and those who live 
upon inherited wealth, are frequently indebted for it, to 
This 


state of things would not be so open to objection, if 


their farmer, professional, or merchant father. 


wealth were stationary, but while ‘riches have wings,’ 
and while property is so exposed to ‘chance and change,’ 
a3 itis here, surely it would be wise for every one to be 
prepared for any alteration in their circumstances. 
Reverses are so common, that it is rare to see every 
member of a family enjey, through life, that wealth 
which was theirs in their youth. How often, on the con- 
trary, do we observe the names of those who once com- 
manded every luxury and elegance, appended to the 
doors of bourding-houses, or seminaries. The father 
dies, and when his affairs are arranged, it is fuand his 
property is not as extensive as was supposed—his 
widow finds herself with a large family, and slender 
means—she takes boarders, and then her young children 
Their little 


diminished, in order to hire’ servants to perform those 


bitterly feel their ignorance. income is 
light tasks that might have been done by the young 
women, if they had heen educated with a view to use- 
fulness. Or, if the father die wealthy, his property is 
divided among his children, and each daughter receives 
@ portion. 
share of his patrimony, supports himself by business, or 
a profession, and they begin house-keeping on a mode- 
Without any knowledge of household duties, 


She marries a young man, who, with the 


rate scale. 
she sees, with despair, her house in disorder, her hus- | 
band uncomfortable, and her servants ruling her, and | 
wasting her stores. How does she deplore the time | 
Occupied in frivolous amusements or studies, which | 
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might have been devoted to subjects of far more use to 


| her now. 
| 


These cannot be called extreme cases, as all must 


acknowledge such instances are very frequent, especially 


in cities. If the servants of this country were as able 
and as faithful, as those in Europe, and particularly in 
England, the ignorant mistress would not be exposed to 


so much vexation; but, being as indifferent as they are, 


how cruel it is to keep a young woman in ignorance of 


_daties, which, in this state of things, must devolve upon 


the wealthiest! 

These evils are particularly felt by those who emi- 
grate to the western states. In many parts of that 
region of our country, it is almost impossible te obtein 
servants, and much of the househuld business must be 
undertaken by the mistress of the mansion. Many have 
I known, who have married and settled in ‘ the west.’ 
The suitor is, perhaps, a lawyer, physician, or merchant. 
He paints his new home as a little paraclise, and tells 
of the immense fortune which he soon expects to crown 
his labors. The cherished daughter cannot be opposed 
—-she marries the man of her choice, and guily sets out 
towards that far abode, which distance renders so en- 
chanting. A female is perhaps hired to go with her, 
that she may be sure of one domestic, and, for a time, 
all goes on smoothly. Soon, however, her domestic 
marries, and they have no other ‘help,’ unless some old 
woman of the place is induced to yield to their entrea- 
ties, to work fur them at intervals. Then comes the 
struggle. The wife being educated for the parior, 
cannot conduct the business of the nursery or kitchen, 
and her once smiling face is clouded with mortification 
and care. 

While in Missouri, I visited one of these lady-birds, 
whom I had seen leave her father’s luxurions mansion 
in New-York, a few years before, with the light of hope 
in her eye, and the tint of happiness glowing upon her 
cheek. She had just returned home, after spending 
eight years in a fashionable boarding-sehool, and, in 
consequence, totally unfitted for the life upon which she 
had entered. Alas, she knew not the trials that awaited 
her! I found her occupying a handsome brick house in 
a pretty little village situated in a charming and fertile 
Her busband was a lawyer, and had 
But, in that land of 
fatness, where the rich mould yields four fold, and 
where work-people are in great demand, and every one 
can support himself by better trade than household sere 


region of country. 


realized his anticipated wealth. 


vice, domestics cannot be procured, even for money. 
His gentle wife had, in consequence, been forced to 
learn those lessons which should have been tanght her 
by a tender mother, or kind instructress, by the rude 
teachings of experience. 

‘Alas!’ she said to me, “how many tears have I 
shed over these lessons !”’ 

Her childrer. were ill-dressed, her furniture dull, and 
badly arranged, and the air of comfort which a good 
house-keeper would have thrown over the apartment, 
was wanting here. I observed her youngest child play. 
ing rather roughly with a guitar, which lay upon the 
carpet, and stooped to rescue it fromhim. “ Let him 
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keep it,” she said, sadly, “it is only fit for his plaything. 
Learning house-keeping occupies so much of my time, 


If I had been 


that I have none to bestow upon music. 


taught ‘to brew and to bake,’ as well as to touch that 
instrament, it would have been easy for me now, to! 


practice each art in tune, and thus lighten labor with 


music; but being totally ignorant of any thing useful, it 
requires all my time to learn.” 

This lady informed me, with a glow of joy unusual to 
her pallid countenance, of a new academy for girls, 


lately erected near Alton, upon the other side of the | 


Mississippi. Here, the useful arts were taught, as well 
as accomplishments. 
send her daughters as soon as they were of the required 
age. We had already intended to visit Alton, and 
promised, while there, to ride once to Monticello Semi- 
nary. 

After a charming drive over the arcadian plains of the 
Florisante prairies, we found ourselves again in the city 
of Saint Louis. Here we entered a steamboat, and in 
two hours arrived at Alton. This town looks very well 
as you approach it from below. It is built upon a slop- 
ing, uneven ground, and every little eminence is crown- 
which displays to much 


The Baptist and other 


ed by some public building, 
the 


churches, are thus rendered quite conspicuous, as well 


advantage from river. 


as numerous dwellings and hotels of brick, and the peni- 
tentiary, and rows of 


We repaired to the Alton House, a very large hotel, 


ware-houses of white limestone. 


where we procured a handsome coach, and eet out for 


Upper Alton. 


the town, we found ourselves upon a platean of rich 


After ascending the rising ground behind 


prairie-land, from which we obtained fine views of the 
swift-rolling Mississippi, and across it, the verdant 
plains of Missouri, with the green swelling Manimelle 
bluffs rising beyond. A drive of two miles brought us 
to Upper Alton, a pretty rural-looking village, with many 
We 


found our friends in a large and picturesque house, in 
1 


spires, and neat houses, peeping through the trees. 


the cottage style, surrounded by piazzas, whose pillars 
were wreathed with clusters of Michigan roses, and 
shaded by the graceful cotton-wood, and pretty Red Bud 
and locust. Here, indeed, was a paradise of the west! 
Here were realized those visions so many have sighed 
this 


banks we found 


after. 
‘lodge in a vast wilderness,’ so often courted; a seclu- 


Upon the Mississippi's 


ded retreat far from the haunts of men, where the con- 
fusion and the follies of the world are only remembered 
as a troubled dream, and nature is looked upon in all its 
grandeur and freshness. A charming young family, a 
large and well-selected library, and, above all, a well- 
educated wife, renders our friend’s retirement the most 


We 


, and after 


pleasing of any I have met in this boasted west. 


or 
— 


entered our friend’s carriage the next mornin 
a charming ride through an oak forest, found ourselves 
in sight of the institution we came to visit. 


Monticello Female Seminary is a building of the white 
limestone of that region, one hundred and ten, by forty- | 


four feet, and four stories in height. It stands within a 
park, ornamented with groups of trees; and a fine gar- 


den is laid out in the rear. This extensive establish- 


To this place she intended to | 


INOIS SEMINARY. 


|| ment was projected and founded by Benjamin Godfrey, 
Esq, a gentleman of Alton, who, to this benevolent pur- 
pose, devoted a very large portion of his property, 


While a resident of the west, many examples had come 


before his eyes, of the miseries arising from the imper- 
feet education of the young women. The dearth of ser. 
vants rendered it necessary for the young wives around 
him to superintend, if not assist in household labor, and 


he saw how much better it were they should come pre- 


pared for those duties, and quite able to perform them, 
instead of wearing themselves out, and pining away over 
tasks, which, by being new, appear much more arduous 


than they are in reality. As the evil lay in a defective 


| system of education, this generous individual at once 

saw how great a desideratum an institution would be, 
With 
a public spirit to be much appla: ded, Mr. Godfrey 


uniting useful with ornamental accomplishments. 


erected this spacious building for educating ‘ wives for 
Righty young ladies is the limited num- 
With the 


course of scientific study usual in female seminaries, 


western men.’ 


ber, all to be over fourteen years of age. 


the pupils are tangeht music, instructed in religion, and 
in various honsehold duties. Among others, they are 
required to take lessons in setting table, and in arran- 
their rooms. They also sweep and scrub the 


ving 
floors of their rooms, and wash, starch, and iron all 
their own clothes. Some young ladies, who had been 
bred in idleness, or had come from the luxurious man- 
sions of Saint Louis, where slaves awaited their nod, 
were very reluctant, at first, to undertake these menial 
employments, but the advantage which so good a school 
presented in its other departments, rendered their 
narents deaf to their complaints. They were soon, 
however, broken in, and sing as merrily over their wash- 
tubs as the other pupils. As gain is not the object of its 
generous founder, the price of admission is placed quite 
_low; still, there are some, whose means are too straigh- 
jtened for even this, and these are allowed to pay for 
their instruction by labor in the house. The eagerness 
of the people to procure education for their children, is 
very great, and many thus receive instruction, who are 
of high respectability, and are enabled to teach others, 
or attend to the younger members of their family. 
Some of these young girls are beneficiaries of a bene- 
volent society, called the ‘ Ladies’ Association for edu- 
cating females.’ The directresses are mostly ladies of 
Illinois, but many belong to the surrounding states. 
They assemble once a year at Jacksonville, Illinois. 
The object of this society is to ‘encourage and assist 
young ladies to qualify themselves for teaching, and to 
‘aid in supporting teachers in those places where they 
cannot otherwise be sustained.’ Young females of all 
ages are selected from poor families, and placed in 
schools, where they are watched over by these benevo- 
lent ladies, their tuition paid, and to each, every year, 
is addressed a circular letter of advice, with the dona- 
tion of an appropriate instructive book. When pre- 
pared, they are placed in situations where they can sup- 
| port themselves. Several have become missionaries. 
Their board at Monticello, and other seminaries, where 


| they are placed to receive instruction, is paid for by 
! 
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their own labor while out of school. We must indeed | 
admire—to quote the last report of this society—‘‘ The | 
moral dignity and energy of mind thus displayed,” in 


being willing ‘“‘in the hours of recreation, to relinquish 
the play-ground and all social pleasures.” 

To show the eagerness of the mothers of Illinois to’ 
obtain an entrance into Monticello Academy, and their | 


gratitude for aid extended to them, I will give an extract || 





of a letter to one of the beneficiaries from her mother. 1 

“T am truly thankful that you are at school, and 
regard it as Providential you are there. It was my || 
most earnest desire and prayer to God, through the | 
summer, that you might go to Monticello in the fall; | 


but I did not see how you could, unless we, by our own 





exertion, could procure the means of sustaining you | 
there. Then, when I came to be laid aside by sickness, | 
I supposed it must be given up. But we see God is not 
wanting for means, when he has an object to accomplish. | 
I kope you will view the subject in this light, and feel 
the ob/iga/ion resting upon you, to improve your time 
and privileges in the best manner; having greater use- || 
fulness as the sole object in view. It is of little conse- 
quence whether we move in the high, or mere humble 
stations in life; if our object is to do good, we shall find 
plenty of employment in either.”’ 

The great amount of good performed by the Ladies’ 
Society, entitles them to the good wishes of the benevo- 
lent and patriotic. The Reverend J. Spalding, in his | 
address before the seventh annual meeting, tells us— 
‘Since its commencement, it has aided one hundred 
and forty-seven young ladies in their preparation for 
usefulness and Heaven. During the last year, it has 
aided fifty-two young ladies, thirty-one of whom are 
professedly followers of the Lamb.” 

Two of the Monticello beneficiaries, are of the Chero- 
kee tribe of Indians, and are preparing to be teachers 
among their own people. They are fine, intelligent 
girls, but I am sorry to learn they will be obliged to 
leave the institution, as the Ladies’ Association find 
themselves obliged to reduce the number of beneficiaries. 
It is to be hoped they will be sustained in their ‘ labor of 
love.’ I will conclude this episode of the Education, 
Society, with the concluding words of the above Reve-| 
rend gentleman’s address to it. ‘‘Go on, gather the| 
gems from these groves and these prairies; brighten | 
them for earth, and burnish them for the skies!” 

When we entered the academy, we were shown into a| 
neatly-furnished parlor, where we were soon joined by | 
the principal of Monticello, the Reverend Theron Bald-. 
win, a gentleman of great information and piety. He, 
kindly explained to us the principles upon which the | 
seminary was conducted, and then offered to show us | 
the house. Every thing seemed arranged with the 
greatest order and neatness. The dining, school, and 
recitation rooms, were large, clean, and airy; and the 
bed-rooms commodious. Upon the ground-floor was a 
chapel fitted up with the beautiful black-walout of their 
woods; here, divine service is performed by Mr. Baldwin 
to the school, and people of the neighborhood who as- 
semble there every Sunday. In one of the halls, we saw 
a@ young girl upon her knees, scrubbing in payment of her 





hoard and her lessons—one of a family who had seen 
‘better days,’ and who cheerfully undertook such servi- 
ces, in order to obtain the great blessing of education. 
When qualified for the undertaking, she would be ena- 
bled to support herself and her parents, by teaching. 
She was about fourteen, and quite pretty—her sleeves 
rolled up to avoid being soiled, displayed a plump fair 
arm. She did not seem abashed by her situation, but 
calmly arose to give us room to pass, glancing a firm, 
but modest eye towards us. It was a sight which 
touched my heart. It is not usual to admit visitors 
upon ‘cleaning-days,’ but we obtained a peep into an 
upper gallery where the broom and the dust-brush were 
keeping time in a merry cadence with happy young 
voices. 


I hope my young friends may never be forced to such 


extremes as here narrated. In this region, the young 


house-keeper can obtain help of some kind; still, her 
hour of need may come, and if she is not called upon to 
clean her honse, or cook her dinner, with such instruc- 


|tion, she may be able to direct her ignorant servant. 


I hope the Monticello Seminary will be the model upon 


'which many of our bourding-schools shall be formed ; 


and our young wives be not only capable of entertaining 


their company and family by their accomplishments and 


intellectual conversation, but by their knowledge, in- 
struct and direct their households. 

We left the seminary, pleased with its arrangements, 
and wishing all success to the generous individual who 
originated the establishment. It is delightful to see 
wealth so well employed—to see the ‘just steward,’ thus 
ably disposing of his master’s property. Such disinte- 
restedness shone out in bold relief from the seltish and 
‘reckless waste of furtune, which we had beheld in our 
pilgrimage—like one of his own ‘ oak islands’ upon a 
sunny and treeless prairie. 


Original. 
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TO A YOUNG GIRL. 


BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


Tuis life is not the vale of woe, 
Which stories paint in declamation, 
For countless blossoms round us glow, 
Which breathe the sweetest exhalation. 
Then let’s enjoy our sunny hours, 
Nor mourn anticipated gloom ; 
’Tis folly to neglect the flowers 
Because they may not always bloom. 


Let fools for rank and honor seek, 
I envy not their elevation ; 
Ambition’s path is wild and bleak, 
Content is in an humbler station. 
May sweet content, dear girl, be thine, 
Health, friendship and a faithful lover, 
And never let the dove repine, 
Because the eagle soars above her. 
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FORMS OF THE PAST. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Sometimes, to cheer me, as I pass 
This vale of life adown, 

In various forms o’er Fancy’s glass 
Flit shapes of old renown,— 

Shapes that, in history or romance, 
Thronged round the author’s brain— 

The haughty chivalry of France, 
The high grandees of Spain. 

I love upon the magic scene 
In dreamy mood to gaze— 

For lo! before me lies the scene 
That most I wish to raise. 

I see, if such my buld desire, 
Grey Kings by ages hid,— 

Whose tomb, ’till Nature’s final fire, 
The mighty pyramid! 

I see the monarch of the East 
With nations at his call,— 

I am, Belshazzar, at thy feast 
And view the lurid wall. 

Darkness fell on the blazing light, 
And from its shroud there came, 

An armless, bluodless hand to write 
Strange syllables of flame. 

Uriah’s wife—oh, fair, too fair! 
Pale, statue-like she stands 

Veiled only by her golden hair, 
And hy ber marble hands. 

Wild with the vision, Israel's king 
Forgets his holy lyre, 

Or from its chords his fingers fling 
But sparks of passion’s fire. 

And, if I will, to classic land, 
The land of gods and men, 

I turn, and with advent’rous hand 
Bring herves to my ken. 

Achilles sitting by the shore— 
As solemn watch he keeps 

And liatens to the billows’ roar— 
In lonely sadness weeps, 

Urge on thy cohorts, Ceesar, urge! 
The day and Rome are thine: 

Beat backward, as the rock the surge, 
The Carthagenian line. 

Triumph has built her trophied arch: 
The laurel’s on thy brow,— 

And monarchs by thy chariot march,— 
Jove! who has empire now? 


If prone, to later days I turn, 
The days of England’s story; 
And in my sight in splendor burn 
The deeds and times of glory. 
Come, Richard of the Lion Heart; 
Come, warriors sheathed in mail; 
Come, Barons bold, for freedom’s part, 
The tyrant to assail! 











Come lords and lovely ladies bright, 
It is the tourney’s sound : 
The silken pennons wave in light, 
The lists are ranged around. 
Strike, ministrel, strike thy harp to swell 
The praise that none gainsay, 
And in fit-falling measure tell, 
Who bore the prize away. 


Last in the glass that Fancy lends, 
My native land I see; 
Lo! lost in thought the hero bends 
“*Tis done! we must be free!’ 
He grasps the simple scroll that gives 
Him power to lead them on: 

Oh, in that face what wisdom lives— 
The patriot, WasHinGTon! 

Here let me drop the veil, nor try 
With lesser lights to mar, 

On glory’s clear and lustrous sky, 
That one superior star ! 

All heroes of the past above,— 
His name, on history's page, 

Shines out, most worthy of the love, 


And worship of our age. 


Original. 


AUTUMN CHANGES. 


BY WM. G. HOWARD. 


Sum™eEr’s soft winds are o’er! 
They fan the cheek, 

And sweep along the blooming sod no more; 
The air is bleak. 


Hushed is the hymning breeze! 
Sweertly and Jone 
It breathed rich music thro’ the waving trees ; 


Now list its moan! 


The flowers of varied hue, 
That decked the lawn; 
Sprinkled with rosy light or evening dew— 


Are sere and gone. 


Stripped is the ‘ brave old oak !’ 
Its branches bare 

Seem blasted by the lightning’s angry stroke ; 
No leaves are there. 


The earth, erst robed in green, 
Is now bereft; 

Of all her peerless gems of chrystal sheen, 
Not one is left. 


’Tis pallid Autumn reigns, 
With ruthless sway ; 

She made the verdure, of the groves and plains, 
Fade fast away. 
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TWO PARLORS: 


8 
THE | 


OR,—DOING AS OTHER PEOPLE 


} 


Do. 


| 
— 


BY MRS. A. M. F. 


! 
| 
i 
ANNAN, | 


“It is verv we'll for people to live in what is called style, if | 
thev have every thing in agreement,” but“ no style of living is 
gool, or genteel thit is not thoroush, consistent, and well carried 
through.”"—Tirree Experiments of Living. 


“ Don’t you think, Henry, that now since your business 

; ’ . | 
begins to increase, we might affurd to go to house-keep- | 
. + had i] 
ing ! {} 

“| hardly know how that would be, Eliza.” 


“Then I do wish you whuld deliberate upon it—it is 


so disagreeable to be living in boarding-houses, particn- 
larly to persons like ourselves, who have children to take 
care of. Harry and Agnes are really to be pitied, poor | 
little things !—they are compelled to stay shut up in our | 


lone, w 


room the whole day ithont air or exercise, except | 
when I take them, myself, into the streets to walk, which || 


They 


have not played in the vard for two months, in conse- 


is very treublesome from their being so young. 


quence of their voices having disturbed Mra. Downes in | 
one of her nervous spells, after she had been removed 

into the back building for quiet; and if I let them, at) 
any time, run about the honse for a change, they are in || 
danger of falling down stairs, or of incommoding some of 

the old bachelors. 
a week because Agnes happened, one day, to cateh hold 
of his coat skirts when her hands were daubed with 
molasses-candy, and Mr. Twaite wondered why people 


Mr. Townsend looked cross at me for 


could not keep their children in their proper places, and 
complained of having had to re-write a letter several 
times on account of Harry’s rattling with a stick against 
the bannisters. And you know it is next to an impossi- | 
bility to find a boarding-house without old bachelors?” 
“Of course, my dear;—what were boarding-houses 
instituted for, if not for the accommodation of those who 
could not be expected to have agreeable homes of their | 
own.” 


“Then that is not all. As we cannot afford to keepa , 
nurse to look after the children, and as it is inconvenient 
to Mrs. Williams to send their meals into our own apart- 1 
ment, I am always obliged to remain in the dining-room | 
and wait on them myself, while every now and then, I | 
hear the servants grumble about being required to leave i 
the table standing so long. Then, if they happen to spill | 
old Hannah never fails to let \\ 
me know that her washings of napkins and table-cloths || 
are always larger on their account, than that of the whole |, 
family besides. And, really, I should not wonder if Mrs. i 
Williams, herself, were dissatisfied, though, to be sure, | 
she never hints it. Only last week she lost a chance of || 
three additional boarders, a gentleman and his wife and | 
a single, who were every way pleased with the house and | 
accommodations, but could not agree to remain where | 
there were children. 
myself.” 


their coffee or break an egg, 


I overheard their objecting to it || 


‘there is arother matter to be thought of. 


aD 


I should like to have my 


sister Jane to live with me, now that my uncle is dead; 


uch causes as yours, exactly. 


I am averse to leaving her with his family, and think it 
proper that I should take charge of her myself, particu- 
larly as I can better affurd it than formerly.” 

Oh, certainly,—I should be delighted! and in that 


case, house-keeping would be the only plan. The ex- 


pense of her boarding added to that of our own and of 
| our washing and so forth, would make up an amount very 


little less than would be required to muintain us all in 
the comforts of home.” 

‘‘ That is the conclusion I had partly come to, but 
Thongh I 
could easily spare enough from week to week for the 
family expenditures, it will require what to me would be 
a considerable sum to make a beginning, to get furniture 
and all that. 
and money is so bard to raise in these critical times, that 


My share of capital in business is so small 


a few hundred dollars to be withdrawn, is a thing of 


some consequence. However, we must economize, and 


‘content ourselves with as little as possible, and we may 


do very well. I know of a house in a genteel neighbor- 
hood, pleasant and of a suitable size, which will be 
vacant in two or three weeks, and, if we have decided 
upon the project, I can make application for it.” 
“Pray do, and if you succeed in getting it, I will 
By the by, had we not 
better make some arrangement about servants? you 
know what a trouble every one has with them here in the 
city. Do you remember my mother’s woman, Liddy 
Baker? If we send for Jane it would be a good thought 
to let her bring Liddy with her. I have always promised 
her a home, whenever I should have a house of my own. 


immediately write for Jane. 


She is an excellent cook, washer and ironer, and would 
come for even less wages than an ordinary girl here. 


| With her to do the principal work, and a small girl to 
‘attend the children and run errands,—I might get little 


Phoebe, who used to live with Mrs. Williams,—-we could 
do admirably.” 

“Exactly so, but we can settle that after we have 
fourd a house. I shall inquire about the one I spoke of, 


before I come in to dinner.” 


We must premise, before going any farther, that Mr. 
Henry Waters, the gentleman whom we have introduced, 
was a partner to a very limited extent in a mercantile 
house, in which he had formerly served as clerk. He 
was a native of a retired part of the country, and had 
married an old school-mate of his own, contrary to the 
suggestions of prudence with regard to pecuniary affairs. 
Consequently on this, be had always been restricted to 
careful economy in his manner of living. 

Mr. Waters secured the house, which was to be 
vacated in two weeks, and, before the expiration of that 
time, his sister arrived, accompanied, according to agree- 
ment by Liddy Baker. 

“Really, we were very fortunate in getting such a 
house as this!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Waters, whilst they 


" | were all examining it on the day after their predecessors 
“* All very cogent reasons, Eliza, and, to tell the truth, || had departed. “I am very glad that the kitchen is on a 
I have also been thinking occasionally about the matter of | Jeyel with the parlors, Liddy has such a dread of base- 


housekeeping for some time past,—not, however, from } ments, of working under ground as she says; and these 
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There is such a difference | beside new ones. I have the cash by me for that 


appearance. These are designed to show every thing to || “How much have you concluded on laying out, Henry?” 


' 
| 
advantage and will hold a great deal of furniture.” Mr. Waters named the sum. 
‘* Rather more than it would be convenient for me to l “Why I think, my dear, that out of that we might con- 
| 


x trive to furnish both rooms very well,” said his wife. 


put into them, under present circumstances ;”’ returned | 
her husband; ‘‘ however, I can afford to furnish this front | “ Not besides having things comfortable in the cham- 
room very neatly.” | bers and kitchen, which I have determined on. Here 

“This front room, my dear,” said Mrs. Waters, is what I allow for parlor furniture. I have made a 
laughingly, ‘you forget that every body furnishes both | close calculation. By occasionally asking the prices of 
parlors pretty much alike, now.” different things, in this line, when they came in my way, 

“But I am not able to do as every body does. I|' I am pretty well informed as to their value. Here is a 
would rather put up with all the discomforts of boarding || catalogue of those articles we shall need, with their prices 





houses, than to run in debt to furnish my own. Besides |’ annexed.” 


it is not necessary with us. We have very few acquain™ | Mrs. Waters examined the paper. ‘The prices you 
tances, and they ought to know our circumstances well | have placed here, Henry, are very liberal ;”’ said she, “I 
enough not to expect to see us attempting style. How: | am confident that with a little management we might 
ever, if you insist upon having both rooms furnished | make this sum reach to furnish both rooms. It would be 
alike, I have no objection; but you will have to put up | a pity to keep these doors closed ;”’ and throwing them 


with plain articles and a scant number. Indeed, I like | back, she contemplated from the front windows the vista 


the plan of having both rooms in use at once, very much ; || to the end of the other apartment, deciding to herself the 


one can feel much more at ease from having the greater | effect of a mirror here, and a sofa there, and so forth, 


“Tt would have tu be management more ingenious than 


space to move about in.” 
I could devise,” said Mr. Waters, smiling, ‘* you remem- 


“But there are certain things absolutely necessary to | 


making a genteel appearance,” said Mrs. Waters, with | ber I told you that I wished to have every thing of a 


ood quality.” 


| 
a look of uneasiness, and she ran over a considerable |! g 
|| “Certainly, certainly,—but that could be had at very 


catalogue; ‘every person of my acquaintance has them, 


and it would appear strange if we, who are of as good | reduced prices by going to the auction-rooms.”’ 
standing as any of them, should not live as well as they. |} ‘You are mistaken, my dear, good furniture sells at 
Such and such articles are the fashion, and for our own |, pretty much the same prices all over the city,—in auction- 
credit it would not do to do without them.” ‘rooms nearly the same as in shops. Well-kept seconds 


“Your ideas on that subject are wrong, my dear, beg- handed articles bring, sometimes, almost as much as new, 


| . . 
ging your pardon. The people you know all belong toa and by going to auction-rooms we might miss a chance 


particular set, and an exceedingly limited one. When | of being properly suited, from having less variety to 
, . . {| . 
you extend your acquaintance you will find that the | choose from.” 


greatest variety of domestic arrangements is to be met ‘*But I don’t mean the most extensive, fashionable 
with in every circle, as, indeed, is unavoidable in a || sale-rooms,—the common second-hand-furniture ware- 
populous city.” houses are the places I would goto. The most astonish- 


‘But we won't be likely to make up with people 


plainer than the ones we visit at present. You are 


ing bargains are sometimes to be had in them. You 


know that goods kept there are mostly repaired and 


known to many of the gentlemen in this neighborhood, | dressed after being sent in, so that w hat is got from them 
looks quite like new.” 


and, it is probable that their families, certainly some of 
“ A process by which the defects are hidden, and we 


them, will call on us. They all seem to live very finely. || 
! 


. 


I glanced in at the windows as we came along, and | are prevented from knowing what our money is given for. 
noticed that every house was apparently furnished 
elegantly. And to continue the acquaintance of those 


} 
I always prefer going to people who have established a 
who may show us attention, it will be necessary that we " no risk.’’ 
' 


reputation, and are interested to keep it,—then, I feel, I 


should keep up some equality of appearance.” ‘‘But, Henry, it must be our own look out that we 

“*T should not object if we had any equality of means, 
but that, unfortunately, is far from our case. As I said | cost, my plan certainly would be the better one. It was 
before, I can furnish one room handsomely, and that | Mrs. Williams that gave me these hints, and, you know, 
If your) she is a capital manager. You should have seen the 
bedstead she bought at one of these establishments the 


make good selections; and, if we can have them at little 


ought to answer our purpose for the present. 
neighbors call, they will hardly come en masse, and, | 


otherwise, this room will be quite sufficient to hold them. |, other day; it cost her literally nothing, and it is fit to be 
| placed in a very genteel chamber.” 


By the time we are in circumstances to increase our | 
“ T did see it, and predict that when the warm weather 


visiting list, so that both rooms will be in requisition, [| 
hope I shall be able to make some additions to my house- || returns, its lodger will discover the reason of its cheap- 


hold stores. In the meantime, the back parior must | ness.” 

remain in a decent undress for aneating-room. My idea|! ‘“ Well, just give me leave to test my plan. Jane and 
was to get such things as we might purchase of a good || [ can go around to these places, and if I should be dis- 
quality, so that as our stock gradually enlarged, the | appointed in them, I will submit to your opinion. 
articles on hand might not look shabby or incongruous | When Mr. Waters came in to tea, his wife met him 
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with a look of triumph. ‘ What was the price of the | own views; “you shall see how well I can attend to it, 


glass you described to me for the front parlor ?”’ she 1 und on your return you can come into your own house, 


ier: 
: and find yourself snugly seated at home without farther 


asked. | 
“ Thirty-five dollars,—ten under the usual cost.” || trouble.” 
«| saw a pair to-day, only a trifle shorter and scarely | Mr. Waters got through with his business satis‘ac- 


less wide, for—guess how much?” i torily, and on his return to the city, he found, with all 
“ Very little, I presume, from your countenance.” | the gratification that a man of domestic feelings and 
“For fifty dollars, both of them; I was absolutely | habits enjoys on the occasion of first entering a house of 
astonished |” his own, that his family were comfortably established in 
‘They must be old ones, or must have very inferior ! their own domicile. After the first greetings and con- 
plates.” } gratulations were over, he took leisure to scan the 


“No, they are new, perfectly new. The frames were | arrangements. The parlors were thrown open, and dis- 
wrapped with paper to preserve the gilding, but the man I played every article held indispensable to persons of some 
uncovered them for our inspection, The plates were | pretensions; yet, in almost each could be detected, with- 
dim with smoke and dust frum standing so long exposed, | out much scrutiny, some indisputable signs of its being 
but we cleaned a part of each and found the glass of | second-handed. There were dark places in the carved 
unusual thickness. We might take take the two instead | | parts that sand paper could not reach, crac ‘ks filled up 
of the one you spoke of; it would be an extraordinary | | with glue, and ridges and streaks in the varnish that 
bargain. One of them would do to place between the |, betrayed hasty and careless workmanship. All, however, 
front window, and the other on the back parlor mantel- || were disposed with taste, and made quite a showy 
piece.” | appearance. 

“ There must be something wrong about them. Good i “Well, Henry, I suppose you will now agree that my 
articles are rarely offered so much below their common || notions were best after all;” said Mrs. Waters; “I have 
value.”  anceunpliabead furnishing both rooms on your allowance, 

‘‘ How suspicious you are, Henry !—I assure you they |! and, besides, have made it reach to supply a quantity of 
are excellent, and at the same place we saw a centre-| ware sufficient for a large dinner party. Here it is in 
table fur little more than half the price of the one I | the sideboard. To be sure, the knobs had been broken 
looked at with you. The pedestal was very much the | off the covers of some of the dishes, but they are so 
same, and the only perceptible difference was, that the | neatly and durably cemented, that it will never be 
top, instead of being a solid slab, was incrusted with | perceived, and though a good many of the pieces are 
marble.” | wanting, the set is still large. I got it also for balf 

“ A very material difference, Eliza. But why not be || price. Is n't that large tureen beantiful ?—the shape is 
satisfied with a plain mahogany one? I don’tlike sham | so uncommon and so eleg: ant. Itis an excellent piece,— 
things. Besides, if we had a mnetneogyen one, | || so heavy, and sociear of defects. Look what substantial 
should always keep a cloth over it; I can’t bear to sit at | 1 handles !—they would bold up a hundred weight!” 
one of those hard, cold things, they always remind me of} “JT am satisfied, of course, seeing you are so,” returned 
grave-stones, when I lay my hand on them.” Mr. Waters, “but I feel rather out of order from my 

“ But marble slabbed tables are the only kind fashion- || journey. I must put on some clean clothes;—why what 
able, and this one, though nearly as low priced asa plain induced you to cover the glasses?” going up to one of 
mahogany one, looks as well as if the top were solid. |, the mirrors to survey his dishabille ;—they were both 
The man says it is quite a new style,—one that will) veiled with thin gauze. 
supersede the present fashion entirely. I wish very | Why candidly, Henry, there was some mistake about 
much you would go and look at it, and the glasses! |! those glasses. After they were sent home, and we had 
There are other things, too, that might suit us,—among | washed them, we discovered that a great deal of the 
them a pair of astral lamps, very low, indeed.” || dimness and nearly all the spots, which, we had supposed, 

“T have no fancy for trusting second-hand lamps, one | were occasioned by the dust settling on them in damp 
good new one would probably be worth more to us than 1 weather, were blemishes in the glass. This made them 
the pair; but | have something more important to occupy || look so badly that Jane and I determined to cover them, 
me for the present. I will be obliged to set off for the | ‘that the gause might hide it all. Every one can see that 
country to-morrow before day, to attend to some urgent | we have mirrors in their proper places, and in parlors 
business that will keep me away for a week. I have || they are more for show than for use.” 
been in a state of uneasiness about it all the afternoon.” || «& But that does not content me,—they must be sent 

“Then I'll let these matters rest for the evening. || a6.” 

When you go, just leave me the money, and I can arrange | ‘Unfortunately, that is out of the question now. The 
: , ‘establishment was closed the day after I had made my 
@ superior knack at such things.” | purchases, the owners having prepared themselves to set 


. 7 
As ane please, 7: dear, only be careful not to meet || upin another city. It was owing to this that I got every 
with imposition. I think you had better wait ‘till my | chine so cheap.” 


them all during yourabsence. You know we ladies have | 


” 
re = , : ; | “‘ Then, I suppose, as it can’t be helped, the less we 
Oh, no. replied Mrs. Waters quickly, in fear that || say about it the better. I am afraid, though, that you 
she might loose so favorable a chance to carry out her || haye been drawn into some bad bargains. But is n’s it 
17 
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tea-time ?—J am ready for a double portion of good 
things, as I got no dinner on the road.” 

“‘ Jane has just gone to have tea set on the table, and 
there is the bell now.” 
“Why, I see no table, my dear.” 


“ Come this way,—we have concluded to eat in the 


here,—does not it look quite comfortable ?” 

“Tt is contrary to my theory, that a passage six feet 
by eight can be a comfortable eating-room for three grown 
persons and two children,” said Mr. Waters, looking 
anything but agreeably surprised; ‘ will you close the 
kitehen door, Liddy?” called he, after they had seated 
themselves as compactly as possible around the little 
table. 

“Tt can’t be kept closed, sir,” called Liddy in return, 
“the kitchen smokes outrageously when we shut it.”’ 

“Then open the windows.” 

“That only makes it worse, sir.” 

“No matter, [ can’t eat while my eyes are filling with 
smoke.” 

‘‘Never mind, my dear, we will have the cooking 
stove up 
suasively, “and then this objection will be at an end. 


in aday or two,” said Mrs. Waters, per- 


That was part of my plan. The kitchen door can then 
fully in the cold weather.” 

‘* And we are te have the odors of the kitchen sent to 
our table along with the heat ?—I put my veto upon any 
thing of that kind.” 

“But in a case of necessity, my dear. All the other 
families in this block, I understand, use the apartment 
above the kitchen for an eating-room, but, on account of 
economy, we cannot follow their example. We must 
have a warm chamber for the children and also for Liddy, 
on account of her rheumatism, and as that one can be 
heated from the stove below, I have placed beds in it. 
Besides, Liddy would soon become dissatisfied, if she 
were obliged to carry every thing for the table up a steep 
flight of stairs.” 

“* You have done right in that case, but why not eat in 
the back parlor ?” 

“‘ Because, my dear, by eating in one of the parlors, it 
would be necessary to keep the folding-doors closed a 
good part of the day, and also, furniture gets very much 
abused in an eating room.” 


which opened into the yard, and as his parents were too 
much occupied to attend to his wants, he leaned it for- 
ward to help himself, when a man, whom Mrs. Waters 
had employed to assist in the removal, suddenly opened 
the door, by which the child was precipitated on the 


lodging in the butter. 


Mrs. Waters colored at this incontrovertible argument 


the back parlor, she acquiesced without opposition. 


A week or two from this, while Liddy was clearing off 
the breakfast things, Mr. Waters’ eye fell upon his wife, 


' 


little passage between the entry and the kitchen;—see | 


be left open, and the stove will warm this place delight- ' 


Owing to the limited size of the apartment, the high | 
chair of little Harry had been placed against the door, | 


table, his hand overturning his father’s cup, and then parlor,—I have filled and lighted the pier-table lamp, as 


against her cause, and when her husband, on leaving the | 
table, repeated his wish that it should hereafter be set in| 
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a 


——- 


who had opened the doors of the sideboard, and, ina 
stooping posture, was looking at the shelves, with no 
ostensible purpose other than that of admiring its con- 


tents. 


? 


“‘ How did it happen, Eliza,” said he, “ that after you 
had made up your mind to be so very fashionable, you 


allowed that huge side-board to come into one of your 


parlors ?”’ 

‘“* Becanse there is no dining room to take it into, and 
as we have no closets in the house, it was necessary that 
I wish 


you to be punctual at your dinner, my dear, I intend to 


I should have something to keep my china in. 


treat you toa dish of your favorite soup.” 

‘*Am I to understand that you wish alone to gratify 
my palate, or is your object also to show off your dinner- 
ware in full operation ?” 

“* Nonsense, Henry !—you take such delight in teasing 
me !—but don’t forget.” 

He complied with her injunction and returned in pro» 


per time. Mrs. Waters met him at the parlor door, as 


she was carrying her vaunted tnreen into the kitchen, 
and stopped to congratulate him on Liddy’s success in 
concocting his favorite mess. In a few minutes she re- 
turned, preceded by Liddy bringing the soup, and 
followed by little Pharbe bearing some requisite accom: 
But before they had reached the table, the 
triumphal procession was wofully deranged. The tureen 
fell from Liddy’s hand, and, far and wide, the carpet 
“* drank in the genial moisture,”’ while a fragment of the 


china rebounded, and cut a broad gash in Phaebe’s cheek, 


paniment. 


close to the eye. 

‘‘How on earth could you have been so careless, 
Liddy?” screamed Mrs. Waters, between fright and 
vexation. 

“ How could I help it, ma’am?” replied Liddy, with 
hecoming dignity. ‘It was all the fault of the tureen!” 
and she held out the handles, which she still grasped. 
They had been cemented along with the other things, in 
such a manner as to be imperceptible to the sight, and 
the heat of the soup had melted them off. 

“Pray, Eliza, don’t let it disturb you so much,” 
whispered Jane, after endeavoring to quiet Phaebe, who 
was crying with the pain of her wound; think how easily 
this poor child might bave lost her eye by the accident! 
if that had happened, our bargain might have been a re- 


’ and with this consideration, 


proach to us all our lives,’ 
the lady allowed herself to be pacified. 

The removal had taken place in September, and the 
weather soon began to grow cold. Mrs. Waters went 
out one afternoon to lay in wearing apparel for the winter, 
and did not return until her husband was ready to accom- 
pany her from his business in the evening. 


“Tea has been waiting for you this half hour,” 


said 
Jane, when they had got home, ‘come into the front 
Henry directed me last night. Does it n’t burn beauti- 
fully ?—TI think it throws out more light than the other.” 
‘* Where are the children?” asked Mrs. Waters. 
“Tn the back-parlor, both riding in the large rocking- 


|| chair.” 


‘Well, let them be,—I wish to show you my new 
purchases, and my present. Sce, this elegant shawl. I 
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had been denying myself one for three or four years, 
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|| washings to which it had been subjected, on account of 


because I thought we could not afford the cost, and it. 


was very kind in Henry to give me this now, when he 


has been at such unusual expense in fitting up the house. 


on a lot of them, and that therefore he is able to let me | 


have this without much disadvantage.” 
After Jane had sufficiently admired the shawl, Mrs. 


Waters folded it up carefully to make roam for ber other 


' 


the soup and the dust settling in the remaining grease, 
was in such a state that Mrs. Waters was ashamed to 
ileave the doors open when she had any particular visitors. 


! . ‘ - . 
He says, however, that he bas just made an extra profit | But this last source of vexation, she consoled herself with 


thinking, could be removed in the spring by a supply of 
‘matting, and the time for this at last came. 
Mr. Waters sent home a piece of matting, and tho 


‘| front-parlor furniture was removed into the back room, 


acquisitions, when they were startled by a crash and | 


scream from the other parlor. Hastily throwing down 
her shawl, she ran out with Jane, and found both the 
children screaming on the floor. 
out of the chair, one of the bargains, and little Agnes had 


falien with ber face against an edge of the sideboard. 


“ Mercy on us!—my child’s nose is broken,—she will | 


be disfigured for life !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Waters, wiping 
the bloed from the little girl’s face, while Jane picked 
her up, and Mr. Waters, whom the noise had attracted 
down stairs, could give ber no better hope,—but, at her 


entreaties, hurried to call in a physician. 


The arm had broken | 


| 


} 
i 


until ibe upholsterer’s man should have covered the floor. 
|A puir of small girandoles, really pretty articles, and the 
principal ornaments of the apartment, had been placed 
.by Mrs. Waters’ direction on the sideboard, along with 
ithe vases of wax-flowers, which Jane bad manufactured 
to aid in concealing the defects of the back-parlor mirror. 
The man got through, and while Liddy and Phoebe were 
replacing the furniture, he commenced at the other room. 
‘The sideboard required to be moved a few inches, and 
us he gave it a push to effect this, one of the feet broke 
‘off, and the corner of the cumbrous machine sunk to the 


| floor, while the valuables on top rolled down and were 


“That abominable chair!—[ did not think I could | 


mother, and while Jane was soothing little Henry, who |; 


also had been hurt, though but slightly, she continued to 
By the 


time the doctor came the nose was dreadfully swollen 


bewail the probable loss of her child’s beauty. 


ant discolored, but it was pronounced not broken. For | 


better than two hours no efforts could still the cries of 


the little sufferer, till, at length, an opiate was adminis- 
tered, and after. that she allowed herself to be carried to 
bed. 

Liddy made fresh tea, and having taken a quiet supper, 
Mrs. Waters proposed retiring to calm herself after her 
agitation. Preparatory to this, she went into the front 


lamp had gone out. She culled for a candle, and could 
I 


shivered to atoms. The things that had given such an 


possibly have been deceived in it!” cried the disturbed ,, of gentility to her rooms,—poor Mrs. Waters! 


} 


Meanwhile, Jane had been improving the time by 
captivating, and engaging herself to a very worthy young 
gentleman, a Mr. George Somerville. He was her 
brother’s neighbor in business, and his intimate friend. 
/Mr. Waters was very fond of his sister, and very much 
pleased with her projected match, and, as she was 
entirely dependant on his generosity, he exerted himself 


‘to give her an outfit as liberal as possible. In this his 


| wife assisted him with great kindness and assiduity. 


| 
} 
| 
' 
} 


hardly credither sensesat beholding the spectacle the pier- | 


table exhibited. 


saturated with oil! 


The lamp, which they had never tried | 
before, had leaked itself dry, and the shaw], which in her |; vas completed, a note was brought to her, from Mr. 
haste she had thrown directly beneath it, was completely | 
A rare instance the lady would be | 
who could bear a thing of that kind philosophically, and | and asking whom she would prefer as a substitute, the 


such an instance Mrs. Waters had not trained herself to | 


be. Now, from her late alarm about her child, and the | 


reflections cast upon her dearly bougbt chair by her | 
| stairs, where ink and paper were to be found on thecentre 


husband, she was in a peculiarly excitable state, and 
throwing herself into a seat, she wept heartily. Mr. 
Waters and Jane tried vainly to comfort her, and for the 
night and the next day she labored under a severe nervous 
headache. 

The winter passed through, and without bringing 
The furni- 
ture began, however, through use, to exhibit its true 
The sofas, fur instance, creaked and trembled 


further mishaps, at least of a similar nature. 


quality. 
so violently, that their occupants, not unfreqnently, 
thought proper to seek resting-places less precarious, 
while their cushions sunk to half their former plumpness, 
and left the hair-cloth, which, evidently, had been manu- 
factured for sale rather than four wear, lying in wrinkles 


over them. 


ii table. 


_ her looking on. 


) never been intended for such usage. 


} 
; 


The marriage was to take place early in autumn,—and 
> } J ’ 
Mrs. Waters, anxious to try an experiment sat party- 


giving, insisted on having the ceremony performed in the 


| °e.m01 , . . ~ 5 © >? = . aint: ‘2 3 
parlor to gather up her packages, and found that the | ©vemng, mm the presence of Jane's acquaintances, of 


, whom she had now a pleasant circle. 

The evening came, and the bride expectant, leisurely 
arranged herself at an early hour. Just as her toilette 
Somerville, stating that the clergyman, who had been 
engaged to officiate, was unexpectedly obliged to decline 


Jane had no 





Rev. Dr. D——, or the Rev. Mr. A . 
writing materials at hand, and, as it was too early to be 
interrupted by any of the invited guests, she ran down 


She began her note, and her brother stood beside 
As he did so he rested his hand with 
his whole weight upon it on the table, which, alas! had 
| The top tilted from 
the pedestal, and, before she could think, the inkstand 


|| slid over the smooth surface into the Jap of the poor girl, 


} 
} 
| 
| 


and discharged itself of its contents on her white satin 


dress. Fortunately, Mr. Waters caught the lamp before 
it had so far lost its perpendicular as to follow. 

The scream of Jane and the furious ejaculations of her 
brother, brought the whole household into the room. 
Mrs. Waters exhibited as much horror on beholding the 
black puddle and its outlets as the most physical actress 


The back-parlor carpet, also, from the |! could have done at the sight of imitation life-blood on the 
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robes of a tragedy heroine, while Liddy shook her head 
ominously, and hoped that such an accident on the wed- 
A seamstress, w! 


ding night, might not be a bad sign. ho 


had been employed to assist in preparing Jane’s ward- | 


robe, was the only person who had composure enough to 


or 


think of a remedy. She examined the dress, and finding 


that the front breadth alone was injured, she proposed 


running to the store at which the material had been pur- || 
Jane! 


chased, and getting a piece to supply its place. 
threw her arms around the young woman’s neck in 
gratitude for the suggestion, and, disrobing herself, helped 
to rip out the ill-fated part. The satin was obtained, and 
basted in, and the dress re-adjusted on its fair owner 


before the arrival of the bride-groom. 


“IT am glad to see all is righted again,” said Mr. || 


Waters to his sister, as he accompanied Mr. Somerville 
to the apartment where she was waiting, ‘IT had noidea 


that a misadventure of the kind could be so speedily re- | 


paired. 
priate time to be a lesson to you,—that is, if, among your 
reflections, you recurred to the original cause.” 

Mr. Somerville inquired what he alluded to. 

Mrs. Waters shook her head deprecatingly at her hus- 
band, but, without heeding her, he laughed and con- 
tinued,— 

‘Jane will tell you the story, from beginning to end, 
when you have more leisure to listen, but, as all the 
parties concerned are drawn together, with a marriage 
in perspective, like the characters at the end of a play, 


I, as being the greatest philosopher of the group, will, 
point out the moral, that you may lose nothing whilst || 


waiting to hear the incident:—never attempt to do as || 


other people do, unless you have the means to imitate | 
creditally and with safety. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Original. 
CONNECTIONS.” 


“‘T Grant him good and handsome, dear, 


“HIGH 


This charming Julian Stanley, 
A genius and a hero too, 





And courteous as he’s manly. 
T own his heart a generous one, 
And rich in warm affections, 
* None know him but to praise him,” love: 


yy 


But—kas he high connections 


“He has, the highest!” Jane replied, 
With smiles and blushes blended, 

Ali! then all’s right !’’=-her crony cried, 
*‘ Who are they {—how descended ?”” 


“‘ His kin are all the great and good! 
He’s linked with them for ever, 

By Sympathy—the only tie, 
That Death will fail to sever: 

And higher still—his noble mind, 
His pure and true affections, 

Have won fer him a home in Heaven ;— 
There are his “ high connections !” 





FRANCES S$. OSGOOD. 


It could not have happened at a more appro- || 


"HIGH CONNECTIONS.’’---EARLY LAYS. 


| Original. 


EARLY LAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ATALANTIS,’ ‘THE YEMASSEE,’ ETC, 


SONNETS.——-FANCY. 
I. 
Voices are on the wings ;—I hear them now, 

Floating around me, musical and sweet, 

As sound the waves of ocean when they meet, 
Curling and flashing round some sunny prow ; 
Then, with a flow of rippling melody, 

Back shrinking from the lately-sought embrace, 
Even as some trembling virgin, bashfully, 

Doubt in her heart and blushes on ber face! 
How melancholy, yet how sweet withal, 

Those murmurs—their first meeting and their fall ! 


They swell upon my spirit’s ear by night, 
And morning brings them on her parple wings 
As from her golden couch i’ the East she springs! 


Fancy !—they ure thy voices of delight. 


II. 


Not of delight alone!—the murmur swells 

To sorrow, as the rosy day declines ; 

And, folding up his wing among the vines, 
The wandering zephyr of his garden tells, 
By the Euphrates: —Exiled from its flow’rs, 
His wing is weary—be forgets its powers, 

And his heart sinks with the decaying light, 
Most wretched—the Capricious !—three long hours! 

E’re dawn, he plumes his wing for fresher flight, 
Dreams of enduring joys in other bowers, 

And wild his song of rapture that same night!— 
Rapture in sadness finds its fit repose, 

As toil in sleep;—and Fancy’s self rebels, 
Denied her evening bower and brief repose. 


Ill. 

Whoso denies this wholesome, natural want, 
Endangers her existence. She must bask 
Among the woods she rifles ;—free from task, 

The master’s eye and hard command ;—and nap 

Where Nature yields her groves and matron lap; 

Birds singing sleep, and the far-hunted doe, 

Assured of safety, stops awhile to pant! 

Thus resting, she arises prompt and strong, 
With eye all vigor,—wing prepared to go, 

To Rapture, in the upward-gushing song ! 

Unwiscly he, the Bard, who rash and wrong, 
Gonads ever lis dull hackney ;—hence his gait 

Is hobbling, and his flight, though seldom slow, 
Is heavy, halting, flound’ring, carrying weight. 


W. G. SIMMS. 





Povenry hasin large cities very different appearances. 

It is often concealed in splendor, and often in extrava- 

It is the care of a very great part of mankind, to 

‘conceal their indigence from the rest. They support 

themselves by temporary expedients, and every day is 
lost contriving for to-merrow.—Dr. Johnson. 
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Original. 
GULZARA; OR, THE PERSIAN SLAVE. 


!' Gulzara. 


Amone the various intellectual amusements which | 


characterize the reunions of the beau monde, of the 


present day, “* TJ'ableaux vivants Proverbes, etc.,” Pri- 


vate theatricals, calculated as they are to display to the 
greatest advantage, beauty, grace and talent, should 
form a more frequent feature. I had the pleasure, a 


Zuleika. 


Gulzara, 


short time since, of being present at an entertainment | 


of this description, when “The Star of the goodlie | 


Companie”’ was herself the authoress and heroine of 


the beautiful little drama. 


Music announced to the assembled guests that the !' 
£ 


play was to commence. Leaving our drawing room, we 
proceeded to another, filled with benches conveniently 
arranged, that al! might see, before the folding doors of 


an apartment, where hung the green curtain; which | 
slowly rising, disclosed a miniature theatre, perfect in| 


all its appurtenances of scenery, foot-lights, etc, etc. 


The scene was the interior‘of a Sultan’s Harem—the! 


walls rich in arabesques and gilding—perfumes burning 


in a censor, added a delicious softness to the scene. 


Upon a couch in the centre, reclines, in an indolent, | 
Turkish attitude, a fair girl, whose sunny ringlets over-| 
shadow the embroidery-frame she holds, on which her | 


delicate fingers seem to trace a flower. She is the 


Sultan’s daughter, the young Sultanah Zuleika. At 
her feet, upon an ottoman, sits a gazelle-eyed lady of 


the Harem, whose strictly-correct costume, and dark 


Zuletia. 
{ 


' ' 


Gulzara. 


orientul eyes, might make one fancy her some bright! 


bird of passage, who had flown from those sunny shores 


of romance, where the gilded minarets of Istambol | 


brighten the waters with their reflected beauty. The 


, ; ; , ‘| 
Sultan is absent, engaged in foreign warfare: in the 


meanwhile arrives at the palace a beautiful Persian 


slave, the recent purchase of the “ Harem’s Lord.” The | 


young Sultanah, wishing kindly to welcome the stranger, 
summons her to her presence. She enters, lovely, but 
sorrowlul. Zuleike addresses her—entreats her to be 
happy in her new home, and in the love of her new lord. 
Gulzara, newly torn frum parents, dover, friends and 


home, refuses to be comforted, and in a tone of thrilling 


pathos, bursts forth with the abhorrence in which she | 


holds the gilded slavery of her new state. 
The following extract is from the opening scene. 


Zuleika. “ Welcome, young stranger; in my father’s name, 
I bid you to his palace welcome.” 

Gulzara. “1 were ungrateful not to give you thanks.” 
Zuleika. “ Nay, spare thein uutil fairly won, for still 
That eye with gath’ring moisture half flows o’er, 
That brow is shadow’d witha voiceless gloom. 
In yonder sumptuous harem find you anght 
Engend’ring grief?” 

**Qh! yes—no—yes—spare me, 
Gentle Sultanah, spare your slave, until 
My tongue has Jearn’d (to what ’tis now unused) 
The courteous reply, despite a heart 
O’er swelling with such thoughts as may not break 
The barrier of my lips, that to your rank 
Is due.” 


Gulzara. 


Zuleika. “You wrong me; 


* * * - * a 
I would hear uncolored truth. 
What in the gay Zenana like you not?” 








“It lacks to me the humble look, the dear, 
Familiar aspect of my native cot. 

Your ’broider’d cushions cannot bring me sleep, 
Or flatteries ; joys, or gorgeous splendor ; peace ; 
’Tis not my home !” 


“ What art of ours can render it Jess strange ?” 


“None! none! unless to these rich walls you give 
The unpolished rudeness of my father’s but, 
Where ev’ry object that I gaze upon, 

Brings back the hist’ry of some childish hour. 


* * * * * * 


I dwell upon my mother’s gentle tone, 

Whose warbling makes the bulbul’s music harsh, 
And laughter of gay children glad mine ear. 

Take back your splendid luxuries; in lieu 

Of wealth or ease, these humbler treasures give, 
Though Jabor be my Jot, and scanty food 

Toil’s recompense ; give but this Heaven-sent boon, 
And I will call! your palace-prison, home !” 


Yet the day will come, 
When changed Gulzara, more than home or him, 
Shall love the Sultan Suliman.” 


“Love him! 
For the first time of aught that Allah made, 
I have to teach my lips not breathe, Ihate! 
Love him? thy father? Ay, great cause is mine, 
To love the Sultan Suliman! to pay 
Him back, for banishment from all most dear; 
Parents, and home, aud sweet companionship 
Of joyous sisters, with the ouly gift 
The poor can offer—iove! 
Zuleika! bory in high estate, and chained 
By chilling forms, that riches makes itself, 
To curb down speaking Nature’s warmer impulse, 
Thou caust not know the sweet reunion round 
The evening bearth, when day toils cease ; the shout 
Of gamboling children, mingling with the low 
And thrilling music, by the Zeber waked 


* « ” * * * 


Oh, could we ever thus have lived! Despite 
More barbarous usage, had my father vowed, 
His offspring (buds of the sweet shelter’d vale 
Of Khorassan) should untransplanted round 
Him bloom; strangers alike to slavery 

And shame. His oath was scorned! The evil eye 
Fell on us! How or when the Sultan saw, 
Or wherefore fixed on me, I wonder still. 
The Kislar Aga to my futher sent; 

A noble price was offer’d; all in vain 

I wept and prayed. 


* * * * * * 


Resistance, were to war with thunder-bolts, 
Or with unshielded bosom tempt their burst. 
The dreadful moment came; the parting one! 
Oh! ’tis a fuble all, that hearts can break, 

Else were this breast that fearful instant riven! 


* * * * 7 * 


My mother wild 
With woe, with streaming eyes, on bended knees, 
Implored the transient respite of an hour. 
Rudely they tore me from her twining arms; 
But, ah! I see her now, as from the rich 
Embroider’d draperies of the Araba, 
I Jooked my last; and saw her stand with arms 
Wide-stretched, eyes from their sockets starting out. 
And when the shroud of distance, like death’s pall, 
Had veiled me from her sight, the shriek that burst— 
My mother’s shriek! E’en now it rings to mad “ 
Mine ear, and shuts out ev’ry mocking sound 
Of comfort!” 
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Urged by Zuleika, the fair Persian reveals the story 
of her love. Saved from the grasp of an Arab, who would 
have borne her away, by an unknown huntsman, whom 
chance led to the rescue, they became lovers. 

“ Ask me not, ‘twere sacrilege 
To paint the mystic weavings of the chain, 
Or breathe how love more closely knit our hearts. 
Day after day passed on, and still he came, 
More joyful each new meeting, and more sad 
When warned the setting sun, that we must part. 


* 
’T was while thus sped the pleasure-laden hours, 
The Sultau’s mandate came. In dizzy haste 
Isought the old accustomed trysting place, 
But Hafed came not; the appointed hour 
Drew near, he tarried still; the morrow’s rise 
Beholds the Sultan's victim sacrificed !” 

She yet again seeks the accustomed place, and there. 
once more beholds her lover, who, when he hears the’ 
story of her despair, tells her reproachfully that she is 
da:zled by the Sultan’s splendor, and willingly went to 
grace his gilded cage; he was forgotten. 

* But soon he yielded to 
My vows, banished transforming frowns and soothed 
Me with bright promises, that we should meet— 
Should blissful meet again; bade me believe; 
Swore that I still should be his bride; and left 
Me suddenly.” 

The Sultan has a son, the young Prince Amurat. 
Ayesha, the wife of the Sultan’s favored fisherman, who 
had formerly been a slave in the palace, and now inha- 
bits a hut in its precincts, is instigated by motives of 
Her own son 


7 » = all * 


revenge, to steal away the young Prince. 


had been torn from her, and imprisoned by order of the | 


Sultan, as a punishment for the inadvertent transgres- 
sion of a law, the penalty of which was death. She, 
succeeds in her dark design. While the young Amurat, 
is walking in a grove with Gulzara, Ayesha beguiles the 


Persian from his side, and seizing the boy, bears him | 


away to her cottage by a secret path. The innocent 
Gulzara is thrown into prison, being supposed guilty of 
the cruel murder of the Prince Amurat, whose cloak she’ 
had carried for him during their walk, (he having become 
impatient of its warmth, ) is found in her chamber; this 
confirms the suspicion, and she is doomed to death by 


the bow-string. Zuleika visits her in prison, to prevail || 


upon her to confess her supposed guilt, and leaves her, 
half convinced of her innocence. 
Gulzara. “Come youto comfort or upbraid? For either, 
Bootless your errand ; for to comfort, you 
Must want the power, and to upbraid, do lack 


The cause.” 
““[ come for neither, but to pray, 
Beseech, Gulzara to avow; what shall 
I say ?—the madness that gave birth to this 
Most monstrous crime.” 
“I've heard, itis their wont, 
In lands where tyrants reign, and subjects tremble, 
On wheels to break, or torture on the rack, 
The haplessly accused, ’till the crazed wretch 
Groan forth confession of black deeds, never 
Committed. Princess! are you coldly come, 
The executioner, to test if J 
Shall prove as weak ?” 
“1 pardon you the taunt ; 
Despite conviction, reason, everything, 
1 cannot think you guilty to this last 
Degree ; uot—anet of murder.” 


Zuleika. 


Gultara. 


Zuleika. 


| 


E PERSIAN SLAVE. 





!| Gulzara, “ Speak that word 

Again! It is the Heaven-sent nectar-drop, 
Curing the plague upon my vitals preying; 
Oh! Iam innocent! you own it: there 

Is one, when doomed Gulzara breathes no more, 
And the dread story of her guilt, is told 

In loathing; one who will proclaim the tale 

Is false. You trust me?” 


j 
| 
! 
| 
" 
j 
'{ 


j ? 


“T must henceforth live, 
Mistrusting all my senses would approve, 
If 1 did not.” 
Gulzara. 


\| Zuleika. 
“Then is the bow-string but 

The bar that draws, to open Paradise. 

I do not ask for life ; what is’t to die, 

Without the stain that makes death terrible? 

A passing pang, a quiver of the limbs; 

Then rest, that fear, and care, no more disturb. 

They who have suffered in the soul, shall own 

That transient pain a jest, to agonies 

The spirit must endure. One boon! crave; 

Whenruthless slaves have done their duty; when 

In bloody sockets glare the starting eyes, 

And the last bursting sigh is choked ere 't scape, 

When mocking menials, aweless, shall insult 

The freezing corpse with merry ribaldry ; 

Oh! as thou hopest to cross Al Sirat’s height 

With foot unfaltering, promise me, Zuleika! 

My aged parents from thy hands shall know 

I perished innocent, as when they last 

Called down a blessing on their guileless child.” 


While the whole household of the palace are in the 
reatest grief and consternation at the mysterious disap- 


9 
5 
pearance of the prince, and the gentle Zuleika, over- 
whelmed with sorrow for the loss of her brother, antici- 
pates with dread the moment when she must meet her 
father, and disclose the terrible story of his doubtful fate. 
Amurat, himself, appears before them! He has dex- 
terously contrived to elude the vigilunce of Ayesha, and 
made his escape. Gulzara’s innocence is apparent, and 
she is liberated. A letter now arrives from the Sultan, 
with tidings of victorious achievements, and to the 
astonishment of all, orders fur the instant preparation of 
/a magnificent bridal, he being about to chvose a bride. 
Wonder and curiosity take possession of the fair ladies 
Who is to be the chosen one? Gulzara 
Zuleika, who holds the 


/ of the Harem. 
trembles, but not with joy. 
letter, and has been reading it aloud, now continues to 
read silently, when suddenly uttering an exclamation of 


|| joy and surprize, she turns to the fair Persian, and 


imparts to her the blissful truth, that Hafed, the hunts- 
man who rescued her from the Arab, the lover, to whom 
her faith was pledged, is Sultan Suliman! Overwhelm- 
ed with happiness, she faints in the arms of Zuleika, but 


soon revives, when all hail her as Sultanah. 

The characters were well supported. The dark-eyed 
Ayesha, ‘the villain of the piece,’ looked and performed 
her part with great spirit, and when the play was over, 
and we beheld her smiling gently upon her partner in the 
' dance, we could scarcely believe that her fine eyes which 
now wore so sweet an expression, could so well pourtray 
the darker passions of hatred and revenge. The part of 
Gulzara was beautifully supported by the authoress. The 
impassioned speeches given with all the fervor which we 


| may well imagine as belonging to those children of the 


Sun, and the pathetic prayers were uttered in a tone 
j whose melting music touched every heart. B. 
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Original. 
FAREWELL. 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 
I wILt not say remember me, 
Though all too soon we part, 
And sadly and regretfully, 
Thought lingers round my heart. 
A few short days of gladness 
And sunshine still is ours; 
But then will follow sadness, 
And moments traced in flowers, 
May linger in the memory— 
A pleasant joy but past— 
Like a soft and golden sunset 
All lovely to the last. 
And yet I do bethink me 
That in this life of ours, 
Are green and sunny places, 
Flushed with the gentle flowers, 
That weave their clinging tendrils 
Around two kindred minds, 
And, spite of time or absence, 
Their foliage still entwines. 
True hearts that feel together, 
Are like a voice and Jute— 
Or the breeze that seeks a casement, 
Where a harp is lying mute ; 
That when the strings are trembling, 
Awake a softer thrill, 
And with its gentle whispering, 
Calls out its tones at will. 
Some breezes swell so quietly, 
The harp’s best music flows 
From off its strings harmoniously 
As incense leaves the rose, 
And that is like the friendship 
Enrouted in this heart. 
Its strings retain their music, 
Though from the breeze apart. 


They tremble with sweet memory 
And breathe a plaintive tone, 

And the music swells for ever 
Though the harp be left alone. 

The breeze may spread his pinions, 
But they have caught a strain, 

While blending with the harp-strings, 
That cannot die again; 

While the lone harp is tuneful, 
With melody from Heaven, 

The breeze will sigh more sweetly 
With a music caught and given, 


As when it has been revelling 
In the lily’s pearly bell ; 

Or down among the violets 
That flush a greenwood dell. 

I will not say, ‘* remember me 
If triendship’s in that heart 

Thou never canst forget me, 
Though years and leagues apart. 


7? 
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Original. 
WOMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CLINTON BRADSHAW,’ ETC. 
How beautiful is woman’s life 
When first her suppliant woos and kneels, 
And she with young and warm hopes rife, 
Believes he deeply feels. 


Then day is gladness, and the night 
Looks on her with its starry eyes, 

As though it gave her all their might 
Over men’s destinies. 


Wrapt watchers of the skiey gleam, 
Then men are like astronomers 
Who gaze and gladden at the beam 


Of that bright eye of hers. 


And if a frown obscure its light, 
’Tis like a cloud to star-struck men, 
Through the long watches of the night,— 
Oh! for that beam again! 


How heart-struck that astrologer, 
A gazer on the starry one, 

When first he looked in vain for her, 
The lovely Pleiad gone. 


But men watch not the stars always— 
And though the Pleiad may be lost, 

Yet still there are a thousand rays 
From the surrounding host. 


And woman, long before the grave 
Closes above her dreamless rest, 
May be man’s empress and his slave, 

And his discarded jest. 


Still may that Pleiad shine afar, 

But pleasure-led o’er summer seas, 
Who dwells upon a single star 

Amid the Pleiades. 


Man courts the constellations bright, 
That beam upon bis bounding bark, 

Nor thinks upon the left lone light, 
’Till all above is dark. 


Then when he knows nor land nor main, 
And darkly is his frail bark tossed, 

He counts the separate stars in vain 
And mourns the Pleiad lost. 


Reason and free inquiry are the only effectual anti- 


_dotes of error. Give them full scope, and they will 


uphold the truth, by bringing false opinions, and all the 
spurious offspring of ignorance, prejudice, and self-inte- 
vest, befure their severe tribunal, and subjecting them to 
the test of close investigation. Error alone needs arti- 


ficial support; truth can stand by itself.— Lawrence. 








Original. 


THE WAR-WOMAN’S CREEK. 


Ix Georgia and North Carolina, there is hardly a river, 
ervek, or stream, that has not connected with it some 
old Indian tradition. 
taken from one of these—I believe one of the principal 
tributaries of the Natahalee 
Nation, North Carolina. 
Indians remaining since the removal in the fall of 1838, 


runs thus? 


| self that they were fast asleep, she gently remove 


THE WAR-WOMAN’S CREEK. 


1 "he ir 
tomahawks, and dropped all but one into the creek, 
With this remaining weapon in her band, and cool reso- 
lution in her heart, she bent over the nearest enemy, and 


lifting the instrument, to which her own and her chil- 


The titie of the present sketch is 


River, in the Cherokee | 
The story, as told by the few 


Many years ago, in the first settlement of the country, | 


a wandering party of their tribe attacked the house of a 


squatter somewhere upon their borders, during his 
absence, and massacred all his children, and left his 


wife covered with the mangled bodies of her butchered | 


offspring; scalped like them, and apparently dead. 
She was not, however, wounded so badly as they had 
supposed, and no sooner did she hear the sound of their 
retreating fuotsteps, than disengaging herself from the 


heap of slain, haggard, pale, and drenched with her own 


and the blood of her children, she peered stealthily from , 
the door, and, finding her enemies no longer in sight, |, 
hastily extinguished the fire, which, before leaving, they | 


had applied to her cabin, but which had, as yet, made 
very little impression on the green logs of which it was 
composed. 
which was still reeking from her scalpless head, she 
directed her agonized gaze to the bleeding and disfigured 
forms of those who scarce an hour before were playing 
at the door, and gladdening her maternal heart with 
their merry langhter, and as she felt, in the full sense of 
her desolation, the last ray of hope die within her bosom, 
there stole over her ghastly face an expression as savage 


Wiping from her eyes the warm blood 


as was ever worn by the ruthless slayers of her innocent | 


babes. Her eye gleamed with the wild fury of the 
tigress robbed of its young, as closing her cabin carefully 


behind her, with a countenance animated by some des- 


perate purpose, she started off in the same path by 
which the murderers had departed. Heedless of her 
wounds and wasting blood, and lost to all sense of 
hunger and fatigue, in the one absorbing and fell purpose 


which actuated her, she paused not upon the trail of her | 


foes, until, at night, she came up with them encamped 
at the side of the creek, which is indebted to her for its 
present name. 

Emerging from the gloom of thesurrounding darkness, 
on her hands and knees, she crept noiselessly towards 
the fire, the blaze of which, as it flickered upwards, dis- 


covered to her the prostrate forms of the Indians, five || 


in number, who, overcome by an unusually fatiguing 
day’s travel, were wrapt in deep sleep, with their only 
weapons, their tomahawks, in their belts. Her own 
stealthily advancing figure, as the uncertain light of the 
burning piue fell upon it with more or less distinctness— 
now expusing its lineaments clotted with blood, and dis- 
torted by an expression which her wrongs, and the siglit 
of the desolaters of her hearthstone, exaggerated to a 


degree almost fiendish; and now shading all, save two || 


gleaming, spectral eyes—was even more striking than 
the swarthy faces which she glared upon. Assuring her- 


| 
1} 


I} 


dren’s blood still adhered, with one terrific and unerring 
blow, buried it in the temple of its owner. The savage 
moved no more than partly to turn upon his side, gasped 
a little, quivered a minute like an aspen, and sunk back 


to his former position, quite dead. Smiling ghastly in 


his rigid face, the desperate woman left him, and noise. 


lessly as before despatched all of the sleepers, but one, 


to that long rest from which only the last trump can 


awaken them. The last devoted victim, however, was 
aroused to a consciousness of his situation by the death- 
struggles of his companions. He sprang to his feet and 
felt for his weapon. It was not there, and one glanee 
explaining every thing to him, he evaded the blow aimed 
at him by the brave and revengeful mother, seized from 
the fire a burning brand, and with it, succeecel partially 
in warding off the furious attack which followed. Ina 
little time they fell struggling together, the Indian des- 
perately wounded, and the unfortunate woman faint with 


Both 


were too weak to harm cach other now, and the wounded 


loss of blood and her extraordinary exertions. 


savage only availed himself of bis remaining strength to 
crawl away. In this piteous plight, the poor woman 
remained until near noon on the following day, when 
she was accidentally discovered by a straggling party of 
whites, to whom she told her story, and then died. 
After burying her on the spot, they made some exer- 
tion to overtake the fugitive Indian, but c:successfully. 
He succeeded in reaching his tribe, and from his tale, 
the little stream, before-mentioned, was ever afterwards 
known among the Cherokees, and also by the pale-faces, 


A. L. S. 


as the ** War-Woman’s Creek.” 


Original. 


OF THE JUNIATA. 


THE BANKS 
How have I loved at eventide, to climb 
Thy banks, wild Juniata! and look up 

At rocky bluff, and rude o’erhanging cliff, 
As lofty, as they were the evrie-home 

Of the fair clouds of ever gorgeous hue, 
That sweep the everlasting canopy! 


Then to look down into thy dark blue waves, 
And trace the eddying of each limpid curl; 

The sunbeams dancing in their wanton mirth, 
Atween the shadows of the giant trees, 

Whose tall tops skirt the arched roof of heaven— 
From out whose branches comes the joyous song 
Of thousand birds, whose choral strains are fraught 
With harmonies of love; with praise to Him, 
Whose mind, infinite—arm, omnipotent, 

Alone could plan, create, and beautify 

A world, as ours so wonderful—a scene, 

As this, so gloriously fair! 


LEWIS J. CIST. 
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th ir Original. It calls man to the house of prayer, 
eek, . When the sweet Sabbath calms the air; 
reS0- RABLIGCNT RECOLLECEION®. It calls the marriage group to come 
and BY iaidian’ aie MORRIS. With blushing bride and manly groom; 
chil- — It bids with solemn knell the bier 
ring I. With all its mourning train draw near; 
ip ’T was night. In the woodland alone, = ee wise me wasting ire ; 
‘ped Woe mut with no witnesses by, At midnight lights its flaming pyre; 
ack But such as resplendently shone ee ~ “ oe field, ld 

Ae In the blue-tinted vault of the sky. ae ee 

sae Your head on my bosom was laid, Oft have IT heard with joy the peal 

ie As you said you would ever be mine, O’er the New-England village steal— 
sone And I promised to love, dearest maid, Oft where the winding Merrimac 

es And worship alone at your shrine. Leads thro’ green meads its shining track ; 
> Oft by the noble Hudson’s shores, 

on II. Oft where the Susquehannah pours, 

vars Your love on my heart gently fell Oft where the dear Ohio’s flood 

red As the dew on the flowers at eve, Rolls thro’ its lone o’erhanging wood ; 
Ps Whose bosoms with gratitude swell, And ever thy deep voice did chime 

ily A blessing to give and receive. Sweetly and sad the lapse of time! 

ity And f knew by the glow on your cheek, I've heard old Notre-Dame’s grey tower 
ssh - And the transport you could not control, Measure the passing midnight hour,— 
“1 Ne power had language to speak Where dark and swift the Seine below 
* The faith or content of your soul. Musmuued inaverenuine How: 

to — Have heard Cologne’s and Strasburg’s bell, 
- I’ve loved you as none ever loved Cur cn aes rere 1 ayer i 
en . : et Have heard their chapel-bell invite 

e As the steel to the star I am true; The Switzers to the vesper-rite ; 

3 And I, dearest maiden, have proved, And grand Saint Peter's soaring dome, 
. That nene ever loved me but you. Sound hollow o’er imperial Rome. 

iz Till memory looses her power, : 

4 Or the sands of existence have run, Have heard me Latin Convent’s peal 
™ I'll remember that star-ligited hour, Summon the Christian Greek to kneel, 
” That mingled two hearts into one. In famous Athen’s ruined street 

8, E’en at her pagan-temples’ feet; 





THE 


Original. 


BY J. M’LELLAN, JR. 
I Love to hear that pealing knell 
Of the resounding curfew bell, 
When o’er the darkening scene of day, 
The glimmering shades of evening play ; 
Each smoky grove, and purple hill, 
With the melodious cadence thrill, 
Wide o’er the sleeping lake it floats 
Prolonging still its dying notes, 
Till wearied echo sinks to rest, 
And silence folds her to his breast. 


When flames the morning’s earliest fire 
Upon the faded belfry’s spire, 

The swinging bell the silence breaks, 

And all the slumbering village wakes; 
Then mounts the hamlet’s curling smoke 
Above its old embowering oak, 

Then forth the plough-boy leads the team, 
Forth hies the angler to his stream, 

And shrill the sharpening scythes resound, 
Where the stout mowers sweep the ground. 
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SOUND OF THE BELL. 











Have heard it in Egyptian land, 

And over Syria’s yellow strand, 

Bid dusty Pilgrim, tired and faint, 

His vows to offer to the Saint,— 

E;’en where the Mosque’s grey Priest did call 
The loud Muezzin from the wall. 


Sweet sounds the camels’ bell at night 

To Arab by the camp-fire’s light; 

To traveller lost o’er fount and fell, 

Sweet comes the tinkling sheep-fold’s bell: 
Sweet is the ship-bell’s accent deep, 

That sends the sea-boy to his sleep: 
Sweet ’neath the midnight winter moon, 
The jingling bell’s melodious tune ! 

Sweet to the homeward voy’gers ear, 

His well-known church-bell, pealing elear! 


But sadly its lament doth fall, 

On prisoner in the dungeon wall, 
Reminding that its sands wil] pass 

Soon thro’ his brief life’s empty glass, 
When this fair earth, so green and bright, 
Must vanish from his aching sight ; 

Sad sounds it on the crowded deck, 

Of the fast-sinking, storm-tossed wreck ; 
Sad sound! to those whose mournful tread 
Bears to the dust, the lovely dead ! 








VENERATION F 





Original. 
VENERATION FOR THE DEAD. 


ANXIETY respecting the appearance and disposal of 


our remains, seems to be an inherent quality of man. | 


“« Aim at the heart, and spare the face !’’ exclaimed the 


splendid Murat, as he fell. “ Don’t throw me over- 


board—kiss me, Hardy!’ were among the last words 
of the dying Nelson. Indeed, to die “ decen/ly,” and 
have a little marble on our graves, is among our chief 
desires. 
writer, ‘splendid in ashes, end pompous in the grave.” 
It is this which distinguishes us, in a measure, from the 
brutes that perish. In this respect, every man is a kind 
of Cheops! 

The veriest peasant, who has been familiar only with 
his cottage-home— whose most ardent desires have 
hardly wvandered from a bed of straw, at the hour of 
deata, has been known to be even scrupulous in choosing 
his final bed beneath the green turf of his native valley ; 
and how often does the poet, as he enters the vale of 
years, choose for his final resting-place, some loved spot | 
—some spot made dear to him by a thousand recol- 
lections. His choice, perhaps, is by the bank of some 
sunny stream, or the sea shore, where the blue waves 
may greet bim in his last repose, and where he may for 
ever listen to the peans of a mighty God. Imagination 
casts her charms around bis chosen grave, and he dreams 
not of the beetle or the worm. 
he might die ‘ decently,’ adjusted his robes while falling | 


at the base of Pompey’s statue. It seems as if he felt 


to imitate the setting sun, as he enfolds himself in the 
drapery of an evening sky. | 
And if Cesar was thus actuated, so is the untutored 
Indian. 
was ordered to be put to death. 
the aged warrior, commenced digging his grave by the 
Entreaty was vain, and dressing 


Shategaronnah, a Wyandot chief, we are told, | 
The messengers finding | 


side of his wigwam. 
himself in his best war clothes, and taking a meal of | 
venison, he prepared to die. | 

The rich of earth, to cheat the worms, and ensure | 
The iron coffin must be had. | 


respect, spare no expense. 
There must be a profusion of crape, and gold must 
swell the tide of splendid woe. Monuments must greet 
the heavens, and the mourners go about the streets, | 
because a “ man has gone to his long home.” 

We ail expect some one to praise our deeds, and 
extol our virtues, while the wide mantle of charity is to | 
With melancholy | 


cover our weakness and our faults. 
fondness, we expect our grave to be decent, our coffin 
polished, and our last tunic clean and white. Perhaps 
we please ourselves with the thought of some cherished 
friend fondly embracing our cold urns, and dropping the 
mournful, silent tear. Consoling thought! Oh! could | 
we be assured, in our last moments, that our friends | 
would remember us—that the violet on our graves would 
not make its appeal in vain—that the tear of grief would 
sometimes flow for our departure, how would this assu- 
rance destroy the pang of death! how would it ease our 
dying pillows! Imaginary as this may be, nevertheless 
it is a suggestion of our natures—a suggestion which 


‘‘ Man is a noble animal,”’ as says a certain | 


The great Cwsar, that | 


OR THE DEAD. 


- _ ~d 


|| has its birth in the feelings both of the aged and the 
| young. And as we are all, both old and young, thus 
cheered with the idea of tributes of respect, so there 
are none who can endure the thought of having their 
remains insulted after death. ‘ Expose me not to the 
jeers of the populace !”” was the last request of a dying 
emperor. Man shrinks 
instinctively from the thought of posthumous insult. 


It is this which lends half the agony to the death-bed 


It is virtually the request of all. 


of the prisoner. Visions of the dissecting-knife haunt 


his soul. Governments are well aware of this effect, 
and, indeed, of the influence upon the living person, of 
the idea of any indignity offered to his remains. Not 
many years since, I have somewhere read, the Pari- 
sians seemed detertnined upon their own destruction, 
Half Paris appeared about to commit suicide, and the 
other half were eager to find a preventative. Finally, a 
law was passed, that the body of a suicide should be 
dragged naked through the street. The law needed but 
to be executed ere the desired effect was produced. The 
fine feelings of the Parisians recoiled at the idea, while 
the cold, hasty remarks of a gazing populace—* what 
lips! what a face he had!” chilled their very blood with 
, horror. 

It is true that our bodies, when dead, are alike 
unknowing of kindness or of wrong; but those kind- 
nesses or wrongs which we experience this side the 
tomb, we imagine will cheer or pain us beyond it. Why 
should tenderness cease where the empire of the grave 
Passing strange if it must be so! One thing 
Who that can 


begins ? 
there is of which I have often thought. 
tread upon the grave, even of a stranger, without experi- 
encing those debasing sensations, which ever follow upon 
The injury recoils 
We 


1y ourselves 


offering insult to one who is helpless ? 
It drinks half its own poison. 
We | 


within our narrow home, and fancying the intruder’s 


upon ourselves. 


sympathize with the injured dead. 


unfeeling tread, we realize full deeply the sacredness of 
7? 


the motto—** Peace be with his ashes 
_ In consideration of the above, I have often thought it 
a most repulsive feature in the protession of an antiquary 
—his willingness to rob even the sepulchre, if the orna- 
ments and lachrymary vases therein concealed, will tend 
to blazon his name, or gratify his unhallowed and insa- 
Not only the temples of the gods must 
but search must be 


Far different 


tiable curiosity. 
suffer pillage to enrich a cabinet, 
made among the very ashes of the dead. 
must be the feeling which would prompt to such an 
action, from that which would lead us, as we behold the 
sculptured marble, or the more modest grave, to pause 
and pay the accustomed tribute of respect; and, indeed, 
how few are they who can pass on. Whyisthis? Why 
do our feelings demand of us to pay to the dead the 
Why? 
unless it be that we will soon, in our turn, make the same 
demand of our surviving fellows? It is then but the 
golden rule, that we should venerate the dead. And, oh! 
Heaven grant that my grave, and the graves 


tribute of respect, or the charity of our silence ? 


why not? 
: of those I love, may be cast in some sunny spot— 


“ Where, like an infant's smile, over the dead, 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread.” 
s. Cc. Le 
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SUMMER IN THE HEART.---THE BLESSED DEAD. 





Original. 
SUMMER IN THE HEART. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Tue cold blast at the casement beats, 
The window-panes are white ; 

The snow whirls through the empty streets— 
It is a dreary night! 

Sit down, old friend! the wine-cups wait-— 
Fill! to o’erflowing, fill! 

Though Winter howleth at the gate, 
In our hearts ’tis Summer still! 

For we, full many Summer joys, 
And greenwood sports have shared, 

When, free and ever-roving boys, 
The rocks, the streams we dared! 

And, as [ look upon thy face— 
Back—back, o’er years of ill, 

My heart flies to that happy place, 
Where it is Summer still! 

Yes, thongh like sere leaves on the ground, 
Our early hopes are strown, 

And cherished flowers lie dead around, 
And singing-birds are flown— 

The verdure is not faded quite— 
Not mute all tones that thrill— 

And seeing, hearing thee to-night, 
In my heart ’tis Summer still! 

Fill up! the olden times come back, 
With light and life once more! 

We scan the Future’s sunny track, 
From Youth's enchanted shore, 

The lost return. Through fields of bloom, 
We wander at our will; 

Gone is the Winter's angry gloom— 
In our hearts ‘tis Summer still! 


Original. 
THE BLESSED DEAD. 


BY WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 


“ And I heard a voice from Heaven, saying unto me, ‘ Write 
blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.’ "— St. John, 


Wao are the blessed dead? + The host who fall 
Upon the crimsoned battle-field ? 

The victors and the vanquished—o’er them all, 

Death flings with fearful haste bis gloomy pall, 
To him their common foe they yield ; 
And useless then are sword and shield. 

They bleed and die for conquest and for fame, 

And leave behind them but an empty name, 
Their hands with human blood are red— 
Not they, not they, the blessed dead ! 

Who are the blessed dead? +The men who sway 
The mighty sceptres of the earth? 

The titled ones, whom multitudes obey, 

Before whose thrones, nations their homage pay— 
Weer earthly honors from their birth, 
Nor envy dare dispute their worth. 








But thrones and crowns are peri hinble things, 
And Death respects not Emperors and Kings ; 
With life their glory all hath fled, 
Not they, not they, the blessed dead ! 


Who are the blessed dead? The men of lore, 
Whose well-earned fame outlives their age? 
The boundless fields of science they explore, 
And toil to gather intellectual store; 
In Wisdom’s book they read each page, 
And thus their noblest powers engage: 
But human wisdom sheds no blessed ray, 
To light their spirits to the Realms of Day; 
It cannot cheer their dying bed— 
Not they, not they, the blessed dead. 


Who are the blessed dead ? 
No promise of the life to be? 

Behold that smile upon yon sufferer’s face, 
And mark the triumph of redeeming grace! 
His soul from sin’s dread curse is free, 

His grave has lost the victory ; 
He sleeps in Jesus, ’till his mouldering dust, 
Shall rise to holier life among the just: 
Who die like him—the Spirit said— 
They, only, are the blessed dead! 


Have all our race 


Original. 
STANZAS. 


BY F. 8S. JEWETT. 


Start not back ye timid mortal 
From the grave’s unfolding gloom, 
For ye pass this world’s portal, 
Only when ye pass the tomb. 


Blinded hope but clings to sorrow, 
For the sun of life is grief;— 
Beckons pleasure to the morrow; 

But to-day knows not relief. 


Dim, and dread beneath the shadow, 
Hanging o’er the door of death, 
Seems the spirit’s life hereafter, 
Ere it flies its mortal breath. 


Still, beyond the magic ceiling, 
Lights the spark of fadeless day ; 
Death is but the bright revealing 
Of its spirit-lifting ray. 
Fast returning—fast retiring— 
Pass the hours that bind us here; 
Pause, ch, man, for each, expiring, 
Counts a step that mounts the bier! 


Life of toil—an ardent vision, 
Transient as its baseless prize— 

Breathes an hour in mock derision, 
Of our end and aim—and dies. 


Thus a struggle, vain and fleeting, 
Marks the transit of our strife ;— 

Earth to earth in kindred meeting, 
Triumphs—and we enter life. 
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As the tears from its sweet petals fell; Then sped on his balm breathing duty, 


Sighing, Rose of my 
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When Evening in glory was glowing, 


SECOND VERSE. 


“True emblem,” I cried, “ of hopes slighted, 


I saw then the Rose—but how changed! 


O’er earth were its crimson leaves blowing, 


And Zephyr o’er other flowers ranged : 


Sweet type of Young Love’s broken spell ; 


Like thee are Life’s blossoms thus blighted, 


Thou Rose of the wildwood,—farewell ! 











LITERARY REVIEW. 


Mercepes or Castite;—by James F. Cooper: Lea & 
Blanchard.—This is the worst production that yet 
appeared from the pen of this writer. It possesses neither 
interest of plot nor originality of character. The heroine, 
from whom the romance derives its title, is a mere common- 
place young lady, such as is to be met with in every novel of 


has 


the present day; while her lover, Louis de Bobadillar, is one of 
those youthful and accomplished cavaliers, the usual romantic 
compenions of such pouting and amiable beauties as Mercedes. 
Isabella and Ferdinand are most feebly delineated, for which, 
no excuse can be offered, as their own characters and the age 
in which they lived, afforded ample material for the pen of a 
good novelist. Then comes the Indian Princess, Ozema, 
dragged in at the conclusion of the story, to create a kind of 
melo dramatic excitement, without cause or sense, merely to 
enable the writer to make out the requisite number of pages in 
the construction of the two volumes. Christopher Columbus, 
he has labored hard, but most ineffectively to make appear 
a principal in the novel, but he proves to be 
nothing more than a talkative gentleman, giving his directions 


personage 


to his sailors, counting his beads, examining his charts, and 
saying his prayers, like a good catholic. This is certainly 
most uupardonable, for a more splendid subject, for either 
novelist or historian, is not to be found in the annals of any 
country. We imposed upon ourselves the task of wading 
through the work carefully,in the hope that we might find 
seme redeeming quality that would compensate us for our 
There is 


In brief, 


trouble, but we were most woefully disappointed. 
not one chapter exhibiting more than ordinary talent. 
the work is only a compound of historical incidents already 
known to every one who is in the least acquainted with the life 
of the celebrated navigator, and feebly drawn characters, the 
latter talking an infinite deal of nothing, to the fatigue of 
themselves and their unfortunate readers.— G. & C. Carvill. 


Poor Jack ;—by Captain Marryat: Carey & Hart.—This 
is one of the most natural works that has ever come from the 
pen of this author. It is written with great fluency and 
simplicity of language, and free from all absurdity, a besetting 
sin of the greater part of his former productions. There is not 
one character introduced but what is graphically drawn and 
imparting a share of interest to the story. The admirers of 
Marryat, as well as the main body of readers, will find it one of 


the best publications of the season.— G. & C. Carvill. 


Tue Apsey aNnD oTHeR Taces, by Mrs. Gore.—There is 
nothing either to praise or ceusure in any of the tales comprised 
They are smoothly written, with here and 
no way above the usual 


in these volumes. 
there a stirring incident, but in 
character of this style of composition, which 1s to be found in 
almost every periodical of the present day. The name of the 
authoress, we should imagine, is the only inducement to their 
republication in America, as their claims to superior merit, will 


never be ullowed. 


Cuarces O’Matiey: Carey & Hart.—This facetious and 
mirth inspiring gentleman has presented us with numbers 
thirteen and fourteen of his adventures. They abate nothing 
in interest to the former ones. Those who have not supplied 
themselves with this “right merry” work, should do so 


immediately, as a more amusing one has not been issued for 
mauy years. 

Herotnes or Sacrep History: by Mrs. E. R. Steele.—In 
the December number of the ‘Companion’ we took occasion to 
meution this work, then in the process of publication. We 
have since examined a copy, and from a careful perusal of its 
contepts, we are happy to find that our opinion of its merits has 
been fully established. American literature, which is already 
rich in the names of female authors, has now to boast of an 
addition, in the genius of Mrs. Steele, whose present work 
promises fair to place her among our most gifted writers. 
From the exteusive sale it has obtuined, aud the warm 


‘encomium 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


it has rec ived in almost vw 
wa ranted in reiterating our opinion, that it is a publication 
which should be in the possession of every family who respects 
the interests of morality and religion. 


y quarter, we are 


Georeia ILLustRaTED.—The first number of this magnificent 
publication, which we referred to in our last issue, has been 
placed before us, It is impossible to express ourselves of it in 
any other terms but the most enthusias 
does, all that is beautiful in the artof engraving. No work of a 
similar character which has ever come from the European, 
press, can outrival it, and in most cases the majority of them 


tie; containing, as it 


cannot, in the slightest degree, bear with it in comparison, 
The engravings on T. 
Addison Richards, are the most delicious gems of the art we 


steel, from the beautiful desiens of 


have ever witnessed. The typography, from stereotype-plates, 
is of the very first order, while the historical and topographical 
illustrations, from the pens of the editor, William C. Richards, 
and other distinguished American literati, are written with 
great elegance and perspecuity. For the honor of our native 
country, we trust that the enterprize and ingenuity of the 
publishers will meet with the most extensive support. 


LirE AND RITINGS OF SamueL Jonson, L. L. D.:—by 
the Rev. H.R. Pege: Harper & Brothers, New-York.—When 
we consider the great labor and nice discrimivation which must 
have been employed in selecting the material for these voluines, 
from the multifarious writings of the great English master, al 
of which are so pure in diction and sounduess of judgment, as 
almost to defy preference in selection, we must pronounce the 
editor has performed his task with great ability. The essence 
of Johnson’s genius is to be found in this particular elass of 
composition, while every essay has for its definite object the 
A and well 


written Life of “the great moralist,’” by his friend and con 


advancement of morality and religion. concise 
temporary, Gifford, accompanies the work, which constitutes 
volumes 109 and 110 of the * Family Library.” 

PicroriaL ILLusTRATIONS OF THE BisLe.—This we consider 
a very excellent publication, displaying a great spirit of 
research ; the result of which is a minute detail of the buildings, 
manners, costumes, and religions, principally descanted upon 
in “the Holy Book.” The engravings are taken from the 
works of the first masters, whose pencils have been employed 
in pourtraying the most remarkable incidents in the Christian 
volume, with many other new and original designs, comprising 
in all, two hundred plates, beautifully executed and illustrated 
in a copious and elaborate manuer. 

Poems,—by J. N. McJilton: Otis, Broaders & Co.—Good 
poetry is the most rare species of writing to be met with in the 
world of literature, although every being who possesses the art 
of forming a couplet considers himself a son of song, hence the 
cause of the numerous tribe of poetasters: those rhyming 
ephemerae who spread their wings in the sun of vanity, and 
sport and wanton for their littl day. We do not, however, 
class Mr. McJilton with this race of small literati. 
his writings far very far above them, but candor compels us to 
say that the compositions comprised in the present volume, do 
not entitle him to the character of a first poet. Smoothness of 
diction and occasional flashes of pretty imagery are the pre- 
vailing characteristics of his which give 
promise of better doings, and which we hope his perseverance 


will ultimately accomplish.— Wiley & Putnam. 


We consider 


muse, qualities 


Sowinc anD Reapinc: by Mary Howitt.—An excellent 
moral is to be derived from this work, one that every parent 
should profit by. The story is simply and naturally told in 
the accustomed style of this excellent authoress; while the 
typographical, engraving, and binding departments, are of 
the very first order, rendering it an acceptable present to 
young and old of both sexes.—Appleton & Co. 


Master Humpnrey’s CLocx.—Number fifteen of this publi- 
cation is before us, rich and racy as the previous ones. 
ludependent of its literary excellence, the woodcuts are worth 
ten times the value of the work.—Wiley & Putman. 
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THEATRICALS. 


Parkx.—The reigning stars during the early part of the past | 


month, have been the Woods, and that sprightly little actress, |, 


Mrs. Fitzwilliam, neither of whose engagements have proved 
beneficial to themselves or the management. So far as respects 
the ill-success of the Woods, we are not astonished for, during }, 
their different engagements, not one origina) piece has been | 
produced—a succession of worn-out operas and farces being | 
all that they have presented, and depending upon such for | 
popularity and support. The policy of this we cannot compre- 
hend, but certainly it betokens a sorry want of enterprize in 
some quarter. It is the duty of the management, at least, to 
deserve success, avd in theatrical affairs, spirit and novelty 
are the essential requisites to achieve it. Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s 
want of encouragement, we are not so much surprised at, for 


her performances, although of the most excellent quality, are, | 
nevertheless, of so light and airy a description, as not to entitle | 
them to the rank of first dramatic productions. Yet, as an | 


actress of versatility, she is one of the best extaut ; nay, we may 
say with safety, the best; aud if half the countenance were 
extended to her, which often injudiciously is bestowed upon 
others with a high-sounding name, but not with one tithe of her 
taleut, it would augur well for our theatrical taste, and go far 


to revive the drooping interests of the drama. During her | 
! 
engagement, several amusing pieces have been brought for- | 


ward, all of which have been most favorably received, but 
especial mention deserves to be made of the petite comedy of 
the “ Panished Star,” from the pen of the prolific Buckstone, 


the leading incideuts of which are taken from the French, and | 


adapted to the English stage, with consummate skill. The 


characters of Fanny Nonpareil and Charley, being sustained | 
by the “merry little Fitz” and Chapman, with good effect. | 
It is a lively entertainment, and we are happy to record its. 


success was decided. 


NationaL.—Don Giovanni. It is now above half a century 
since this chef d’ @uvre of Mozart's was first performed,— 
since then, it has been represented in almost every city in 
Europe, and acknowledged to be one of the greatest pieces of 
composition that was ever produced. It was with feelings, 
therefore, of delight, that we beheld its announcement at the 
National, knowing, from the extensive resources of the estab- 
lishment, great effect could be given to its production. No 
expense has been spared in every department. The scenery 


from the pencils of Lehr and Isherwood, is in the first style of | 


the art. The appointments are gorgeous and characteristic, 
the dresses tasteful, and nearly correct, and the orchestra 
enlarged, and under the direction of that accomplished musi- 
cian, Pensou. The character of Don Giovanni was entrusted 
to Mr. Guibeli, who made him every thing in acting but the 
gay and gallant gentleman, he is intended to be. In this 
gevtleman’s hands, he was only an inoffensive and respec- 


table individual, who did mechanically what was allotted to |; 


him, talked of love, seduction and murder, in the most pla- 
tonic manner. Now, in our opinion, Giovanni is a dashing, 
daring, reckless, loving noblemau—a compound of the profli- 
gate and libertine; but such a character Mr. Guibeli did not 
make him, and consequently it was not Giovanni, but Mr. 
Guibeli. Of the vocal portion of the part, we are pleased to 
speak in terms of the bighest praise. His voice, which is 
admirably adapted to the quality of the music, he managed 
with great skill, although in the earlier scenes, on the night of 
its first representation, a natural and excusable agitation mate- 
rially impaired its effect. Mr. Seguin, as Leporello, lacked 
animation, or where he essayed to show it, it was entirely out 
of keeping, mistaking pertness for vivacity, and often forget- 
ting that he was the servant of a Spanish Don. Respect 
to his master or his superiors, throughout the whole of the 
character, should never be Jost sight of, or, if the situation of 
the scene occasionally allows of a certain degree of familiarity, 
it should never merge into buffoonery, which we were sorry to 
perceive in one or two instances was the case with Mr. Seguin’s 
Leporello. What, for instance, could be more absurd, than 


his presenting to Donna Anva a roll of paper several feet in 
length, containing the names of his master’s mistresses? It 
betrayed the very acme of nonsense, fit only for the perform- 


|, ance of the clown of some pantomime. This gentleman’s good 
sense, we are certain, will convince him of his error, and coun- 
| sel him, in future, to its amendment. His singing was faultless. 





Mr. Manvers, who sustained the part of Octavio had some of 
the most difficult music of the opera to execute, which he did 
in a scientific and pleasing manner. Of the ladies, we must 


particularly individualize Miss Poole, in Zerlina, as deserving 
of unqualified praise, both for her delightful singing and natural 
acting. Her performance was one of the most beautiful combi- 
nations of innocence, simplicity and love, that we ever beheld. 
Mrs. Seguin, who had a most arduous character to support, 
acquitted herself as she always does, correctly. Miss Waliack 
pourtrayed the gentle, revengeful, yet loving Elvira, but a 
timidity which constantly clings to, and paralyzes ber efforts, 
diminished, to a considerable extent, her personation. She 
| should remember that self-possession is one of the first quali- 
ties a performer should acquire, and without which, all con- 
ception and delineation is more or less weakened. 

We have already extended our notice to a greater length 
than we anticipated, consequently we are compelled to omit 
| our remarks on the other characters, but candor and justice 
warrant us in saying that all of them manifested a feeling of 
| assiduity and attention, which contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the opera. Upon Mr. Wilson, to whuse enterprize, 
taste and liberality, we are indebted for this magnificent musical 


entertainment, too much praise, respect and remuneration 
|} cannot be bestowed, 


Bowery.—A career of success has attended this theatre since 
the introduction of the new style of performances, unequalled 
in its most prosperous days. Beauty and fashion nightly grace 
|,its walls, and testify their delight by the most enthusiastic 
demonstrations of applause, and certainly, if genius and libe- 
rality deserve encouragemeut, no manager is more entitled to 
ittban Mr. Hamblin. He is a very Napoleon in theatricals, for 
opposition or bad times are the strongest incentives to his 
exertion, and if a cloud, for a short time, obscure his sun, it 
is only to make it shine out with redoubled lustre. Possessed 
of vast resources, and an indomitable spirit, all obstacles 
| give way before him, and, at this period, when every theatrical 
|| establishment is languishing, the Bowery is in the full vigor of 
| success—sunning itself in the meridian of public patronage, 
and reaping “‘ golden opinions from all sorts of people.” We 
‘know—and it is a melancholy fact, that the drama is now 
| almost discarded from the boards of our theatres, for the exhi- 


| 

! 

| bitions of spectacie and sound, while we are inclined to believe 
| no one regrets it more than Mr. Hamblin, and that only neces- 
| sity, that severe master, has compelled him to strike into this 
|!new path, which, we are pleased to learn, has established his 
1 theatre as the most popular in New-York. The beautiful 


| equestrian dramas of Mazeppa and The Secret Mine, which 

| have been revived in a style of maguificence unrivalled by any 
i theatre in England or America, have greatly contributed to the 
\| pecuniary interests of the manager. They are both very inte- 
| resting spectacles, and admirably performed. The acting of 
| Mr. Barry, in the latter, is particularly worthy of commenda- 
| tion, while his judicious taste as stage-manager is a guarantee 
|'that nothing of a loose or offensive character will be admit- 
| ted into the performances of this establishment; nothing but 
|| what the most fastidious may behold with pleasure, and pro- 
| nounce to be morally correct. 

| 

| 

| 


| 

Ovymric.—Mr. Mitchell has, in the course of the past month, 
produced three or four amusing little sketches full of wit and 
| satire. One of them we may particularly mention as contain- 
|ing many wholesome truths with regard to the prevailing star 
| system, exposing their extortionate demands—their capricious 
| behavior, and the destructive consequences to managers in suc- 
}cumbing too much to their arrogance. It is entitled Stars at 
‘the Astor, and has made a decided hit. The worthy manager 


| still continues to reap profit and fame in his undertaking. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. || a8 a work of very superior character. The various melodies 
have been sung with the greatest success at the principal 
Concerts in America and England, by Mr. and Mrs. Wood, 
Miss Shirreff and Mr, Wilson, and many other eminent 
vocalists, thereby testing their quality and warranting their 
claims to excellence. It will prove a most acceptable and 
appropriate present in these times of festivity; and we 


In appearing before our readers at the commencement of 
a New Year, it is with pride we acknowledge, that the | 
popularity and increase of the ‘Companion,’ were never, at || 
any period of its existence, as prosperous as the present, while H 
the ample means thereby placed at our disposal, will enable | 
us to sustain and advance the work to the highest degree of | 7 ; 
literary excellence. We have again to record an additional | congratulate wt worthy antins,.in sgsin adding ” the 
number of contributors, among which are several whose || 0° of musical science, as _ kaow from Czpersenees, 
productions constitute the standard of American literature, iH . “0 — profound wennael of bie art is —_ at this day, , 
who have promised to grace the ‘Companion’ occasionally |! we Agaions Sut, a9 -fp — mn a 5 ye atom, hi 
with their lucubrations. European writers, too, of the highest | era cnggunetetages manenly na ninsegeniiied eats iat wae 
order, have also signified their willingness to co-operate with peeedieiredae couptonss nates pen peer and inpe- 
and assist us in our undertaking; while others, already | dence, unblushingly bear off the laurels which should wreath 
favorably known in our periodical literature, have been the brow of genius, 
secured for our magazine. These, combined with the numerous | 
host already enlisted, will present a roll of literati unequalled 
by any similar work in America; in proof of which, it is only 
necessary to refer to the January issue, which, without com- 
prising one name of our new auxiliaries, presents a galaxy | 
of talent in a single number, unprecedented in the history of | 
our magazine literature. The pictorial, typographical, and 
other departments of the work, which are already the || 
admiration of its readers, will receive our strict attention, and '| no effective measure has been adopted. Were they for one 
no opportunity will be permitted Se eosage that —) = “yy | moment to reflect how prejudicial the present law is to their 
manner add to the perfection of the * Companion.’ In brief, || own interest, and the advancement of kuowledge, which is the 
all that enterprize and liberality can achieve will be exerted |’ sim of their profession, they would, with one voice, make 
in the cause of our readers; and, if like some of our con- || , ,own the grievance, and, we are confident, they would meet 


tomporaries, we do not profess as much, yet, it = well known) with a generous response on the part of the government. We 
we at all times perform more. With these intentions and 


prospects, we enter upon the present year, confident that we 


PosTaGEs ON MaGazines.—In a recent number, we took 
occasion to comment upon the unequal charges made by the 
Post Office department, upon magazine and other periodical 
literature, at the same time we proposed an union of the dif- 
ferent publishers, to lay before Congress a memorial, soliciting 
an alteration of the present heavy existing rates of postage, 
Since then it has been agitated by others, but we are sorry to 
perceive a supineness pervades the general body, for, as yet, 


cannot perceive upon what grounds of justice the sheets of a 
| magazine, having for their object the dissemination of knowl- 
shall redeem every promise we have made, while in the |! edge and literary taste, should be taxed more than those of a 
sincerity of heart we desire to our friends, all that happiness || newspaper. It may be advanced in opposition to the applica- 
which their generous countenance has brought to us, and || tion, that the latter are the great medium of useful and neces- 
that they may be enabled to say to others as we now do to}! sary information to the body politic, and, consequently, are 
them—the blessing of Providence rest upon you, and the |. entitled toa lighter tax, whereas a monthly periodical, profes- 
enjoyment of a right merry and prosperous New Year. sing only the cultivation of literature and the arts, is, to a 
certain extent, a luxury which all classes cannot procure, and 


Our Conremporaries.—We take the present opportunity | 
that those who are able to do so, are also able to pay for its 


to offer our acknowledgments of gratitude to our daily, | 
weekly, and other periodical brethren of the city and else-| conveyance. This we do not hold with. The progress of 
where, for the kiud hand of fellowship they have extended | literature is of vital importance to a country inasmuch that it 
to us at various times, but more especially throughout the is the strengthener of intellect by which mankind is civilized, 
departed year. We are truly sensible of the value of their , oveTuments directed, and the welfare and happiness of our 
good opinion, and sincerely trust we may always retain it. At fellow creatures promoted. We regret that from want of space 
least, we will endeavor to do so, while we cherish the fond’ we are prevented from descanting upon this prevailing evil to 
hope that far distant is the day when aught else than friend- | @ greater length, but to which, at no distant period, we intend 
ship and honorable feeling shall exist between us. to revert and elucidate more fully. In the meantime we call 
upon our brethren, who, from the same cause as ourselves, are 
suffering, to co-operate with us in breaking down this barrier so 
detrimental to the interests of society, and our own just rights. 
Let a succession of appeals be made to government for a redress 
of our wrongs—let us spare no means to effect our object, and 
we repeat that speedy justice will be awarded to us, which a 
careless or blinded policy has hitherto withheld. 


Tae MercantiLe Lisrary AssocraTion.—As far as these 
lectures have progressed, crowded audiences have attended 
them, while the different speakers have shown themselves 
masters of the themes they have selected for oratorical | 
illustration. We rejoice at the increasing love for such 
intellectual entertainments, as it is a proof of the growing 
taste of our community for intelligence and learning, the | 
surest guardians of our nation’s welfare, and the speediest || Tue Srason.—Since our last iseue, we have been favored 
means of her advancement in the social and political scale | with the most genial weather, which, at this period of the 
of society. Those who are averse to the perusal of abstruse 
theories and studies, by this species of oral education, are 
enabled to comprehend and receive instruction, while, at 
the same time, it presents to the ardent student the advan- | aspect of a Winter. The very meadows seem to put on their 
tage of ccntresting bis own opinions and judgment with | robes of verdure; and the rivers, as yet unfettered by their 
these of men ef riper years and practical experience. Such ice-bound chains, leap and sparkle in the golden sunshine. 
institutions canuot be too highly appreciated and supported, | Youth and beauty are perambulating our streets, gay in attire 
and vw rejoice to hear that such is the case with the || and joyous in countenance, as if the Summer were scattering 
Moreantile Association. the treasures of his rosy urn before them. Even old age 

Moore’s Mevopies—We have been favored with a glance and the invalid are decoyed from the crackling hearth, to 
at a beautiful volume, published by Horn, containing six of bask them in the cheering sunbeams, while the monarch 
Moore’s Irish Melodies harmonized for three voices, with | Winter, seems to relax his frigid mien and share in the 
symphonies and accompaniments for the piano forte, by ljaughter of the sunny landseape.—But, gentle reader, we 
Mr. Jumes G. Maeder, the well known composer. From | pray you to remember, he is a treacherous friend, and regard 
the favorable opinion pronounced upon it by the most | his smile but as the precursor to the biting blast and the 


competent judges, backed by our own, we can commend it | howling tempest. 
“ 


year, has ever visited our city within the remembrance of 
its oldest inhabitants. It has resembled more the balmy 
opening of an early Spring, than the cold and cheerless 
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